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The Elmira Educational Society has this 
for its object: ‘‘To consider whatever con- 
ditions mental growth.” This is a wide sub- 
ject. At its winter meeting it invited Col. 
Parker to address them. We wish all towns 
had such a society. When Temperance is 
established, Education will come to the 
front with renewed force ; ; it will have the 
entire field, 





Hai tothe New Year! Better than any 
. other year it will be for childhood. Better 
it will be. for the comfort of mankind. Bet- 
ter for the advancing cause of Christianity. 
Better for light, knowledge and goodness. 
Hence, hail to the new year! Morte advan. 
tages it will give to those who desire culture 
and self-improvement. More opportunities 
for those who have neglected them. More 
ro arte to benefit fhe unfortunate and 
wayward. More relief for the suffering 
poverty-stricken. More pouajbilities fo for “the 
gore of “ya spiritul natures. Hail to the 
w Year 





THE NEW YEAR. 


With the dawn of the new year will come 
in many 4 heart the earnest desire to make 
it a better year than the last. And how can 
it be accomplished? If there is any one 
thin we learn as the ‘year rolls on, it is that 
fidelity to principles is the only sure road to 
any. success, We do not limit this to moral 
principles } we mean all principles. We 
mean that any man who is. in any trade, or 
art, or occupation, or business, can only at- 
tain real success by getting his work on the 
‘principles that underli ie it. |... 

Now teaching is an art that the world can 
not do without. As civilization progresses 
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there is an increased demand for teachers ; 
and it does not require a very prolonged con- 
sideration to reach the conclusion that the 
happiness of the world as well as its advance. 
ment depends upon teachers. What the 
teaching is in kind and quality determines 
the degree of civilization. 

The first steps in teaching in all ages and 
countries is rude and barbaric. But after a 
time there is the appearance of system ; 
principles finally make their appearance. 
At this time we are in a formative stage ; 
some teach by imitation, a few have reached 
principles. 

It is a good time as the year begins to ex- 
amine into one’s attainments; it is a good 
time to sit down and think. If there is any 
one thing the real teacher should determine 
to do in 1884 and all the years afterward, it 
is to base his work on the principles of edu- 
cation. 

What we mean by progress in anything is 
a better mode of doing, not only, but a 
clearer apprehension of the laws that limit 
all doing. Advancement in education will 
follow a comprehension of the child, the 
laws of his being, the laws of his growth. 
Let the teacher who would have joy in his 
work dedicate himself to a clear comprehen- 
sion of these things. 


* 
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REAL HEROISM. 





The world admires heroes; it even wor- 
ships them. But the real heroes are usually 
unrecognized. It is supposed that some 
high, some almost impossible achievment is 
neevied to give the stamp of heroism ; hence 
it has been confounded with bravery ; the 
battle-field is considered the place for its ex- 
hibition. This is, however, a wrong concep- 
tion of heroism, for Whittier says : 

** Peace hath higher tests of manhood 
Than battle ever knew.” 

The doing of duty when it should be done, 
and as it should be done, always calls for the 
heroic. Tobe unselfish, to think of others, 
always demands heroism. . 

In the every-day life of both pupil and 
teacher there are abundant opportunites for 
a display of a side of character that cannot 


and/but command admiration. To daily do for 


a young child, not your own, as unselfishly 
as his parent, and usually far more wisely 
than his parent, demands a just conception 
of what duty is not only, but a following of 
it. The struggles not to forget what ought 
to be done, who can téll them? And who 
sees the real work of the teacher? No one 
but the Omniscient. He may determine 
that he will simply drill in a certain amount 
of knowledge, or he may heroically say, 
“Though not, in the contract, though un- 
paid for, the service, I will implant character 
so that this pupil will be higher and nobler 
because he has been a pupil of mine.” 

No one’ can measure the heroism of the 
school-room: The fidelity to principle of the 
teathérs'6f our schools is what makes our 
schools’ valuable.” And, further, this fidelity 





reacts on the teacher. Such a teacher 
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grows nobler day by day in inward charac- 
ter; he is fitting himself by his work for 
that higher existence that follows this. In 
this light teaching is a preparation for the 
society of the great company of heroic souls 
who are gathering from all lands on the 
plains of Heaven. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


The ScHoot Journax finds a larger au- 
dience at the opening of this year than ever 
before. Recognizing the fact that a good 
beginning had been made, it has devoted its 
energies to advancing education. It has 
spared no pains to obtain the best and clear- 
est statement of the truth. The small num 
ber scattered over the country who believed: 
a reform possible, have steadily increased 
until it is possible now to find some in every 
town. 

Tt is prepared to advance education to still 
nobler and worthier heights ; to show. that 
our schools may become what the ideal in the 
intelligent public mind demands they shall 
be. In this work the co-operation of all 
those who really comprehend the questions 
at issue will be sought. No articles that 
merely “link fancy unto fancy,” or thought 
to thought, however logically, will fill its 
pages. It will contain educational ideas of 
laws pertaining to the actual school-room. 

The JouRNAL will be worthy to be perused 
by every progressive teacher. It will be so 
ably edited that he who does not read it will 
feel his loss. 

During this year there will be articles on 
those subjects that possess real value to the 
practical and progressive teacher. The 
JOURNAL will be issued 50 times, and each 
number will contain not less than 16 pages, 
making a volume of over 800 pages, in all of 
which will be found material of the highest 
value to teachers. A series of articles writ- 
ten expressly for the JouRNAL, by Col. Par- 
ker, were began last year and will be 'con- 
tinued. These will be worth many times the 
value of the paper. The letters from Nor- 
malville, by Mr. Fitch, will give a clear 
view of the wonderful work going on there. 
An intelligent journalist (former editor of 
the Educational Review), an industrious 
pupil, determined to know the New Educa- 
tion by entering the classes, a hopeful and 
studious student of education, he will inter- 
est every reader. The articles by Prof. E. 
J. Hallock, who has begun to attract de- 
served attention in the New York schools, 
will show the application of right methods 
in teaching science. But these are but a 
small part of a rich mine the readers of the 
JOURNAL will enter into possession of the 
coming year. 

No articles will be inserted unless they 
havea real value—the name of the writer is 


nothing'to us—teachers cannot live on halos. 
We must come down to hard in educa- 
tion as: in everything else. task of the 
editor is more to see what: can be left out 
gather than what canbe putin. One rule is 
imperative — ing. The JOURNAL 
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Por the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
GRADUATE SYSTEMS FOR COUNTY 
SCHOOLS. 


For many years it has been apparent that some 
of our country schools lacked a common object to- 
wards which to work. To be gure the laws jof al- 
most every State in the Union, in set. words, specify 
a great object; but many school officers and teach- 
ers, with a singular fatuity, ignore the statutes and 
run their schools as it were without a definite pro- 
gram. 

For instance; — all States agree that the 
common schools should teach Orthography, Read 
ing, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, 
and History; and the obvious inference is that all 
these branches should be taught to all pupils. But 
our Courts have too often allowed a choice of stud- 
ies on the part of parents and pupils, and teachers 
have perforce yielded to the same choice without a 
struggle. Thus many pupils iu our country schools 
are allowed to. drift along from year to year ac- 


cording to the current of their own fancy instead: 


of steering their course by a clear chart. 

The result, as we all know, is far from satisfac- 
tory tothinking educators. As a rule, teachers are 
uot to blame for this state of affairs, but the system 
isat fault; or rather there is a lack of official State 
systems. The tendency of educational legislation 
is happily towards remedying the evil; but as the 
actual progress is slow while the evil is continuous, 
it behooves teachers and school officers to do what 
they can voluntarily to improve the existing con- 
dition of things, That great improvements can be 
made is seen in various parts of the United States 
where the graduate wystem for country schools is 
in operation. 

This plan and its first application were the work 
of Alexander L. Wade, of Morgantown, West Va. 
The idea is to have a fixed grade and course of 
graduate studies for common schools uniform for 
each. county, or better still, for each State. Give 
say four years to this course, ranking all lower pu- 
pils in the ‘‘preparatory department.” Then upon 
completion of each. year of this course in the com- 
mon branches there should be a public examination, 
a promotion to the next class, the bestowal of di- 
plomas upon the graduates with public ceremonies, 
and the issuing of a county catalogue containing 
the names of graduates, and alumni meetings of 
graduates for the sake of keeping up the interest. 
Aecording to this plan a class thus graduated in 
1876, in West Virginia, and since then scores of 
classes have received their diplomas in other sec- 
tions. So thatthe scheme has already passed from 
the domain of thoory, into the realm of established 
facts. Its success has been amply demonstrated, 
and its results are known. 

The following are some of the points in its favor: 
(1) It classifies the studies laid down in the law to 
be taught in our public schools. (2) The course 
contains such studies as the pupils should pursue. 
(3) It enables teachers to accomplish much more 
than they can b the usual arrangement, by which 
the studies pursued are determined largely by the 
judgment of the parents ur the pupils. (4) There 
Being an objective point, pupils will work more 
faithfully,‘ attend more. regularly, and remain 
longer in school than they would otherwise do. (5) 
It induces pupils to -go through the entire course 
of study, which a great many would otherwise not 
do. (6) It, arouses the ambition of the pupil to ex- 
cel. . (7) The schools can be governed more easily 
and by better means. (8) It interests the people 
themselves and thus tends to advance the whole 
cause of education. (9) The teadency is to make 
the teacher's tenure of office more certain and last- 
ing, ‘and thus to induce persons of ability torema in 
the profession. (10) A better‘ standard of profes- 
sional success will be established. (11) A necessary 
step is thus taken te:supply the ‘‘missing link” for 
connecting common:schools, high schools, and uni- 
versity. (12) Pupils, moving from one place to an- 
other in, the same county or State. will “fit in”, the 
new school with less difficulty than now—thus 

saying time and money for books,ete:: = 1" 
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‘“‘ The system is too much on the ‘high-pressure’ 
plan.” The answer to this is, that only pupils 10 
or 12 years of age are allowed to enter such a course, 
and that even then pupils can drop back one class 
on agcount of ill-health without,losing 
All pupils un vy “course age” and 
upils ead reparatory depart- 
: 1 beta of study of only 6 
cr 8 months * are amply sufficient for securing 
e working knowledge of the common branches. (2) 
** Tt leads to cramming”—this is a great evil, but in 

practice, under good teaching, it is much less of a 
“bugbear” than‘formerly, and ‘‘good teaching” will 
“|almost always follow the establishment of such a 
system. 

(3) “ The system leads too much to show.” If 
careful attention is paid by teachers and officers to 
make ‘‘showing off” one of the means and not the 
end of pupils’ study, the effsct is decidedly bene- 
ficial than otherwise. 

(4) ‘‘ Graduation may lead the pupil to conclude 
that he has learned it all, and thereby cause him 
to cease to study.” This objection is not urged by 
educators but generally by parents who have not 
seen thefsystem tested. If the habit of study is 
rightly found by the intelligent teacher during 
these four years, it will be likely to last through 
life. Long experience of pupils at this age has 
shown the truth of this statement; while as a mat- 
ter of fact, many. pupils under this system attend 
school after they ‘‘graduate,” and are earnest, mod- 
est students, especially when they can pursue a 
line of independent investigation or higher classes, 
under a competent instructor. The system does 
not cheapen the “diploma” andin no way depre- 
ciates the work of high schools, technical schools, 
or the university ; on the contrary, it furnishes the 
only real basis for higher work. 

It is alug to be understood that the original Wade 
system, or any other of equal value, does not speci 
fy the actual books and studies for each year, but 
leaves all those details to the skilled officers who 
have in charge the direct supervision of the schools, 










For the SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
THE NEGRO AS AN EDUCATOR. 


By A Viraria Co. Supt. 

In your issue of Dec. 8, 1883, an article appears 
from Supt. N. 8. Smith, of N. C., which I think is 
at least one-sided. The answers to the questions 
are indeed amusing, some of them humiliating ; 
but it does.seem that the examiners of our neigh- 
boring state. even without the aid of those excel- 
lent schools, Biddle University, Shaw University. 
and Bennett Seminary, if they had been a little 
more ‘‘ courageous” in their institute work among 
colored teachers, could have secured better results 
in sixteen years. 

These answers to these primary questions ap- 
pear to me to reflect more on the efficiency and 
conduct of the common schools of N. C., than on 
the work of these higher institutions. The super- 
intendents itt their visitations of the schools and 
in their labor of love and of ‘‘ fear,” should, it ap- 
pears, modify to some degree this dense ignorance. 
The school officer ought to do his duty or get out 
of the way, and let some onedo the work whose 
social standing was not so tender as to be injured 
by proper official association with those who are 
suffering for want of it. 

Your present correspondent has recently held an 
institute for co'ored teachers, in which he was 
gratified at the zeal, efficiency and advanced ideas 
of teaching methods exhibited by students from 





vidious, but perhaps our N. C. Supt. could have| ing 
culled some good reading from the papers of his 
white teachers also. But inability on the part of | W: 
teachers, white or colored, to answer questions of 
the character reported, rather exhibits the style of 
**éducator” the white ;man is who has had the 
training of these teacher, than the ability of the 
respondents to answer such questions, 

‘We, may greatly improve the character of our 
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some of the schools established and maintained by | 
‘* Northern philantrophists. ” Comparisons are in-}, 


means in our reach, and secure the co-operation of 
good men and philanthropists, North and South, 
by laying hold of this work without fear of tarnish- 
ing our sacred social standing. Let us doour duty 
in correeting @ Vicious public sentiment - if such 
therets+that proscribe those noble men and 
women who pend and are spent in benevolent 
service of suc poor deluded teachers, by maintain- 
ing and teaching in Shaw, Biddle, Bennett, and 
hWayland and other schools. I forone would utter 
no word, closely or m motely, calculated to discour- 
age national or individual or social aid in this etu- 
pendous and needed york: 


For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
; CORPORAL PUNISHMEN T. 


The disuse or abolition of corporal punishment in 
the schools has been considered by many teachers 
as removing power from their hand; and tending 
to the deterioration of the pupil. Others think 
differently ; they claim that the parent should be 
made responsible for the bad behavior of his chil- 
dren, and that if children do not conduct them- 
selves in accordance with the rules of polite society 
they cannot attend school. That corporal punish- 
ment is doomed is plain enough; whether it will be 
well for the children, to abolish it is not the ques- 
tion; public sentiment is against it; the arrest of 
teachers who inflict it with severity is almost cer- 
tain as the local papers show. In this state of 
things the wise teacher sees that it is best to give 
way. 

The laws of New Jersey forbid corporal punish- 
ment and to tes, the sentiment of the teachers of 
the Monmouth County Institute, held at Asbury 
Park last week, Supt. Apgar submitted three ques- 
tions. 

Q.—Is corporal punishment practised in your 
school ¢ 

A. —Yes, 82; no, 98. 

Q.—Can better results be secured with the use of 
the rod than without ? 

A.—Yes, 64; no,.111. 

Q. --Would it be wise in the Legislature to repeal 
the law forbidding corporal pnnishment ? 

A.--Yes, 39: no, 136. 

In New York city where it is also forbidden, as 
large a proportion would vote against repealing 
the by-law, we are confident. But the gradual 
disuse of the rod is the best test of the views of 
the teachers on this question. A ady whose house 
adjoins a school in Brooklyn, says that “once it 
was a painful thing to listen to the blows and cries, 
but now they are rarely heard.” She also says that 
good order in the school has increased in the same 
ratio. 

The teacher has suffered from tradition. His 
chief characteristic in the past has been his power 
to punish. The school and the castigation of chil- 
dren have been until a late period inseparably con- 
nected. But the humanitarian tendencies of the 
century demand @ reform and there was need of 
it. The power to punish for misdemeanor was 


terribly abused and a reaction set in. Public 
sentiment will not be satisfied until the power is 
ed from the teacher’s hands, And he teacher 
will ~~ a better and gain more respect from 

the public when his work is no longer connected 
with pain and suffering by his pupils. 


TeountcaL EpucaTion.—On every hand there is 
something which strikes one that the American 
people have a faculty of overcoming the obstacles 
of nature, of subduing to their will the forces 
nious and more original 
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For the ScHOOL JOURNAL. 
THE TEACHER AS A FORCE. 


We may look at the teacher wholly as an in- 
+tructor—or we may look at him as a producer of 
power. Probably the majority look at themselves 
in the former way, and probably the public look at 
them in this way. But is not this wrong ? 

Some years ago I was at a house in the country 
on a Christmas Eve and a large party was assem- 
bling. Soon I heard the inquiry, ‘‘Has Rachel 
come?” This question was repeated in a variety 
of forms, and I soon became interested to meet 
this.girl who made such a part of the thoughts of a 
company that could not enjoy themselves in her 
absence. She arrived and loud welcomes were 
heard, and a look of satisfaction was seen on every 
face, On this girl, of about twenty years of age, 
with calm, steady eyes and a self-possessed manner, 
the whole company seemed to bow. I watched her 
easy stp and motion 

Soon she stepped'to the organ and a few voices 
sang some pieces; then others sang and played. 
By her art, everyone that could sing or play was 
brought forward. Then some games were intro- 
duced by her, and so through the evening she led 
the party. 

I learned that she was the daughter of a farmer 
who had educated herself in music, drawing and 
painting, who taught in the Sunday-school, played 
on the organ at church, and who had organized 
realig clubs, and who had even written for the 
county papers. She was a force: what she knew 
was like storm or electricity or powder, a force 
that acted on others. She afterwards went to a 
Normal school, graduated, and is now teaching in 
a Normal school. Teaching was evidently her 
forte. 

At the time I knew her she possessed little more 
knowledge than the rest in the company, but she 
used its possession as a force. It seemed to me 
since that her mode of using knowledge was the 
correct one, and that her example should be fol- 
lowed by the teacher. Whenever the teacher is a 
force, he is generally respected and well-paid. 

Some time since a town in New York State want- 
ed a superintendent at $1,200salary. In deseribing 
the style of man, the writer said to them in reply: 
Buch a man as you describe is not out of employ- 
ment; such men are eagerly sought for.” 

And the question arose why are there not more 
such men and women? And the answer is that 
‘* Most men are niggardly towards themselves.” 
They spend nothing on themselves. I do not mean 
clothes, jewelry, or in travelling, or in living; I 
mean those things that reach the life of a person. 

Every person who lives by the force that is in 
him, must replenish that force, just as a lamp must 
be re-filled. Now in the teaching case, the first 
thing is a knowledge of the child, the second the 
instruction. To know the child educationally, he 
must study education in a large way. 


SANITATION IN SGHOOLS. 


The following are a few out of an almost exhaus- 
tive series of questions officially issued to teachers 
in the Ontario schools by the Provincial Board 
of Health. They have equal pertinence for every 
school in the United States. 

1. How many cubic feet of airspace for each 
pupil ? 

2. Is light admitted in front of the pupils, at 
their left or right side. or from behind them? or is 
it admitted from two sides ? 

8. Is light well Cistributed ? 

4. How near to the ceiling and to the floor dothe 
windows extend ? 

5. Are there any blinds on the windows ? 

6. Is a uniform and equable temperature of from 
63 deg. to 70 deg. V. constantly maintained ‘during 
school-hours? Is this tested ¢ 

7. Is the air dry? What means are adopted for 
supplying moisture ? 

8. Explain fully how each room is ventilated in 
cold and in warm weather (whether by windows 
open at the top or bottom, by ventilating flues, or 
in what other way. 
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9. To what expedients do you ‘resort to prevent 
draughts from open windows striking pupils? . 

10. Is the air of the school-room completely 
changed by opening doors and windows at stated 
intervals during school-hours and at recess ? 

11. How often is the school-room swept per 
week ? 

12. Do pupils frequently complain of headache, 
cold feet, or any symptoms indicating the exis- 
tence of defects in ventilation or heating ? 

13. What is the duration of school-hours and re- 
cesses f 

14. How are scholars and teachers occupied dur- 
ing recess ? 

15. At what periods are the greatest numbers ab- 
sent ? 

16. Is the water pure, cold and abundant ? 

17. If from a well, what means have been adopt- 
ed to prevent its receiving the soakage from sur- 
rounding grounds ¢ , 

18. Is drinking-water kept in the school-house ? 
If so, where is it kept, and how is it protected from 
dust and other impurities ? 

19. Are there cellars or other excavations beneath 
the school-house ¢ 

20. Are there water closets for the different sexes 
in separate buildings ? 

21. Are they properly protected from observation 
and from inclemencies of weather ? 

22. State where they are located in relation to 
school-house, wells, etc., and give distances. 

23. What means are adopted to keep them clean ? 

24. Are the receptacle and the closet itself well 
ventilated ? 

25. Is any disinfectant used, and what ? 

26. If water-closets are used, are the traps and 
appliances efficient ? 

27. In the case of privy-pits, how are the vaults 
constructed, how often emptied, and by what 
means ? 

28. Have you any observations to make regard- 
ing the clothing of pupils? Protection against sit- 
ting in wet feet, etc. ? 

29. Is there any instruction given in Hygiene ? 


EDUCATIONAL QUOTATIONS. 


**T can educate a generation of children by plac- 
ing in every house 50 or 60 dollars’ worth of good 
literature.” —KENNEDY. 

‘The teacher should ask herself at every class 
exercise, ‘ What special intellectual attainment do 
I propose to have this exercise contribute to ? i. e. 
Formulate a reason for every exercise.” 

** The business of teaching, next to that of preach- 
ing the sacred word of God, ir the largest business 
on record.” 

‘Questions every teacher should ask herself, 
‘Have I the physical, intellectual and moral 
strength necessary for this work and do I love the 
children ?’” 

“ Never teach children anything which you can 
not get them to want to know.” 

“Never teach anything that cannot be immedi- 
ately used.” —* 

“ A person who is interested in his work will be 
found where his work is discussed.” 

“Tt pays to cultivate the social power with every- 
body, especially with the children.” 

A necessary part of the primary teacher's out- 
fit is a pair of scissors for the cutting out of pic- 
tures and supplementary reading matter.” 

Always mannge so that a child will succeed the 
first time he begins to do a new thing.” 


Tue Alaska Fur Company’s steamer “Dora” re- 
ports that at Ouna'aska, on October 16th, the sun 
was obscured and the atmosphere became unusu-’ 
ally hot. A cloud hovered over the place, which, 








suhoe, covering’ the ground. to. the depth of tour 


inches. The most remarkable feature was that a 
few miles from Bogaslav, a new island three-quar- 


mile. in and , With a cone- 
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from the sea. The natives said that the eruption 
had been in for the last, six months inter- 
mittently. sea lions were killed. Of those 





alive, the majority were hairless, the heat having 
removed their fur. 





THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


For the Sonoon Joverst. 
IN A NEW YORK PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


Paying a brief visit lately to the primary depart· 
ment of Grammar School No. 49, the'writer feels 
impelled to tell the readers of this paper how much 
earnestness, aptness and progress was found. Of 
course this may be impossible, for who can describe 
sunshine and the profusion of flowers ?' But some- 
thing can be said, however. 

One of the first things observed ‘was the pleasing 
order prevailing among the 1,400 pupils. *‘As to 
this,” Miss Buckelew the Principal,’ said, smiling, 
“We simply expect them to behave and ‘they do 
behave. When they first enter school in the fall, 
we have to spend several days in teaching them 
what to do, and how to do it.- They are taught to 
sit ereet, to pass their slates, books, etc., in the 
right way, and every detail is carefully looked 
afier by the teacher, every necessary movement 
provided for.” ‘“* But don’t they ever forget ¢ And 
what do you do with them if they do?” ‘“* Occa- 
sionally they forget. If we thinkit is the result of 
carelessness, we keep them for five or ten minutes 
after school, or take away their good marks. They 
dislike very much to be kept after the others are 
gone, and these youngest ones think just as much 
of getting their ‘ten’ as the older ones do.” 

‘““Then you do have a system of rewards and 
punishments /” ; 

** Yes; but we make as much as possible of the 
rewards, and as little as possible of the punish- 
ments. We never have any scolding; I won't have 
a teacher that scolds in my department. “We are 
always holding up the perfect mark as the thing to 
be striven for. We say: ‘Now let us see how 
many 100% slates we can have this morning.’ And 
then we are constantly holding up the idea that 
they are getting ready for business, and how can 
they expect to succeed in that if they do not learn 
to be prompt and honest and attend to their busi- 
ness here. A very effective weapon against dis- 
honesty I find is to explain to them that pupils fre- 
quently come to me for recommendations when 
they are ready to go into business. How can I 're- 
commend a boy that I know to be dishonest ¢ Can't 
do it. Dishonest boys must get such places as they 
can when they leave school, I cannot recommend 
them to good places.” 

‘“‘Are you ever troubled with tardiness or tru- 
ancy ”? 

“I cannot permit any child in school that cannot 
be here and in his seat at nine o'clock: I cannot 
have pupils coming in two, three, and five minutes 
late. The Board employs truant: officers to look 
after truants, you know. No child is absent a day 
or half-day that we do not know where he is.” 

When the children were-called' ‘from ‘the play~ 
ground they quickly formed in lines and marched 
to their class-rooms. There were several teachers 
stationed to oversee matters, and in some casés 
monitors were appointed. There was a place for 
wrappings under the desks to avoid'the necessity ° 
of stopping in the halls or cloak-rooms on the way 
to or from the school-room. Then lessons were re- 

For the color lessons, colored’ motto” papers 
kept in envelopes were distributed. When the 
teacher was ready for the recitation to begin, she 
nodded, to two little girls at the end of the first 
seat. Both jumped up and the first one said to the 
other: ‘‘ What color's my paper?” ~ ‘‘ Blue,” was 
the answer. Then turning to the next one, who 
was already on her feet, she shid: ‘‘ What celor’s 
mine?” And so the exercise continued. Then one 
little girl went in front of the class with several 
papers in her hand. Holdirig up a blue one, she 
said: ‘ All that have blue papers’ may stand.” In- 
stantly half a dozen were on their feet, “Those 
that have orange,” and the oranges arose. In an 
exercise with like papers in a higher class; two 
papers, each a primary color, were given to each 
pupil. Holding these together up to the light each 
child told what secondary color was produced by 
two such primary ones, 
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For the -botany-lessons, leaves cut from brown| 
paper were di ehild from the 
leaf she mold Phe ead tee kind, —— 
base, and apex, and also illustrated, the different 


forms of venation leaf. 
biter a vilaas paper was again 


For the 

used for the beginners. From it were cut squares, 
oblongs, rhombs, circles, rings, and. various’other 
shapes, Ina higher class the objects for color and 
form were combined, the different shapes were cut 
from different colored paper and pasted on little flags 
ef white muslin. As soon as the children received } 
these, they looked at them carefully; then they 
held, them up against their breasts so that the 
teacher could, see what each child: had. 
They described forms on their flagsithus: ‘I 
have an oblong. .An oblong has. two long sides, 
two short sides, and four square corners.” We 
feared the pouring in process was followed, and 
asked to see. them taught a new lesson. 

Miss ——‘' You may give the children a new les- 
son, one on a quality that they have never had, if 
you please.” 

Miss W, paused a moment, then saic : ‘‘Children, 
tell me what holds the bell up there in its place ?” 
‘*The wire.” ‘‘ What do you think the wire is com- 
posed, of?” ‘‘Metal.” ‘Yes. What kind of 
metal?” The pupils hesitated. ‘‘ Well, you may 
name some of the metals,” ‘‘ Gold, silver, copper. 
steel, brass, iron,” ‘‘Yes. You. have sech wire 
that was made of how many of these”? ‘Copper, |@ 
steel, silver, iron.” ‘‘ How many of you have ever 
visited a glass factory? A few. While you:were 


there did you see a man withalump of the melted | 


glass, pulling it out into threads? Did you ever 
see.anything else pulled out into such. thresds or 
strings? Something brown, that keeps growiag 
lighter and lighter as it is pulled”? A few hands 
were raised. ‘‘Itis something that you have seen 
in store windows, something that you all like.” 
More hands goup, now mearly all, ‘Bessie may 
tell,”. ‘Yes, molasses candy.” ‘! Now: you may 
tell what the man does with the glass to make. it 
into threads, and what they do to. the candy ” 

* Pull it.” ‘‘ Yes, they pull it; but thereis another 
word,”?. ‘Stretch it.” ‘‘ Yes, but, there’ is another 
one yet, \When your brother’s little wagon is un- 


der the table and he, takes ‘hold of it and, pulls it}: 


out;what do you call that,?”. ‘‘Draw.” . “Yes, we 
will. use that word, for the glass and the candy. 
What then does the glassmaker do},” 
the glass out into threads.” ‘“Yes, and what is 
done,to the metal when wire is made?” ‘“‘it is 
drawn.” ‘It is drawn out into wire.” ‘Can 
wire be made of, the glass and candy?”  ‘‘ No, 
ma’am, it would, break.” ‘But wire can he made 
of steel and. copper—why ¢’ ‘‘ Becau-<e it will not 
break.” ‘‘Whoitan express that by using only two 
words?” Several attempts were made at this; 
some said, *‘ won’t break, can’t break;” finally one 
little girl said, ‘‘ without breaking.” *' Yes.. Nowa 
tell me about the metal, and the wire.” After sev- 
eral attempts they finally said: ‘‘Some metals may 
be drawn out into wire without breaking.” ‘Metals 
that can be drawn out into wire without breaking} 
are said to be ductile. What- metals are ductile?’ 
“Those metals that.can be drawn out into wire 
without breaking.” .‘‘ Now you may give me the 
whole sentence.” ‘‘ Dnetile metals are those that 
can be drawn: into wire without breaking,” ° 
Nothing was told them during the whole exer- 
cise, except the name of, the quality. after they 
completely | apprehended: it.|; About 500 of the 
children assembled: in'the rain room and engaz-| 
ed in,singing, Song, after song: was sung with 
evident interest, scarcely one. was silent... The 
writer then lefvsaying.to herself-‘‘I.do not wonder 
those..children are obedient and- love to’ come tors 
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|, LESSONS ‘IN. PHY¥SIOLOGY.—-NO. Hu. PLANT LESSONS.—NO. 1 
, By Ae. Brown, 4 By ANNA JOHNSON. 


THE STOMACH mi THE GASTRIC JUICE, 

|The stomach con a fluid called the, gastric 
jeice, which is n to the proper digestion of 
the food. Another fluid called saliva is taken 
into the stomach during the, process of eating, If 
we eat slowly we mix the food with a greater 
amount of this substance uhan when we eat fast, 

hd wall E no painor i convenience after 
the meal; but if we always eat fast, much of the 
food will go into the stomach in lumps, which will 
cause the stomach much extra labor to digest. 

‘This extra labor seems to rob the whole system 
of its energy, and we feel dull, stupid and weak, in 
proportion, to the amount of extra. work the stomach 
has to perform, We frequently have what is call- 
ed ‘‘heart-burn,” or sour stomach, which is caused 
by over-eating, or washing down our food. with hot 
drinks, or eating too fast ; either of these causes 


| | prevents the presence of the proper amount of. sal- 


iva. A remedy for this is to get. more of the saliva 
into the stomach ; this may be done by chewing or 
working about in the m uth some hard, substance 
like a grain of corn, which will cause the saliva to 
flow f:0m the root of the tongue; this is swallowed 
the same time, and aids the digestion by strength- 
ting the fluids already in, the stomach, Abstin- 
from eating at the following meal time is. bet- 
ter than any me.licine in toning up the stomach, 
hie assistance is given to this member, the heart · 
” will continue at each succeeding meal, the 
whole system soon becomes deranged, and the per- 
op has dyspepsia, which means imperfect diges- 
tion. 

An interest will now be excited, and the child 
will judge for himse)f what.is good and healthful. 
for the system, and his own experience will, soon- 
er or later, test this theory and prove the truth of 
his lessons. If the stomach is constantly kept in a 

disordered condition by the indiscretions of. the 
eater, the health will soon fail, and the possessor 
becomes a broken-down specimen of humanity. 
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THE GEOGRAPHY CLASS. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK. 
“By B.” 

In 1872 the Federal Government set apart a small 
portion of Wyoming for a National Park, because 
of its varied and wonderful scenery. The dimen- 
sions of the region are: sixty-five miles long, from 
north to south, and fifty-five wide, from cast to 
west ; its area is greater than the combined area of 
Rhode Island and Delaware. It was named from 
‘the Yellowstone river, which is the largest stream 
within it, The climate is, not yery severe even in 
winter; in summer hot days, are seldom known, 

nd the nights are frosty. Bison and elk graze on 
the mountain sides; moose haunt, the marshes and 
woodlands, bears inhabit the forests and wild game 
abounds. 

The most striking features of the park are its 
fgeysers and hot springs. There are about 50 gey- 
gers that throw columns of water from 50 to 200 
feet. and probably as many as 10,000 hot springs, 
of two kinds, those that deposit, lime and. those 
that de) osit silica. The temperature of the former } 
ranges: from 160° to 170°; that of the latter rises to 
200° and more, — The air, about. these springs is, hot 
and fetid; the earth ables. and. shakes; but the | 
‘terraces formed around, them. of, the. minerals de- 
Hposited by the water, glisten enchantingly in the 
stmlight... Seldom. are the deposits of any. twa 

alike ;there-are imitations of coral, honey- 
»jpebbles,...senle,- and, crystals, There are 

ngs that throw out boiling mud of many colors 
*— orange, green, violet; purple, brown, and 
blue. ‘Some of the spring: ure in the Rhape of basins’ 
and pools, a i la depths of which may 


-| be seen. grottoes blike structures, that seem 


ae ee silver and encrusted with pearls. 


— 


tee — 1812 may now be seen without the 











pid ofa telescope. ” 


Have a collection of beans, peas, corn, oats, nuts, 
pebbles, marbles, balls, and similar small objects. 

Ask the children to select something that grew. 
After they have selected a number of objects, ask 
for something that did not grow. Have them 
place. the things that grew in one pile, and the 
things that did not grow in another pile. 

From the objects that grew have them select 
those that ‘can grow again. Compare the stone 
and nut, ask why the nut will grow and the stone 
will not grow. What has the nut that the stone 
has not? What do we say of a plant when’ it 
withers and stops growing? What has the plant 
then lost? What then has the plant that the 
stone has not? 

If the nut has life why does it not grow now ? 
What are the trees doing in winter? What do 
you do at night? What then do you think ‘the 
seeds are doing ? What wakes the trees up? How 
can we wake the seeds up ? 

Have enough soaked beans to distribute to the 
class. Have some that have started to grow. Dis- 
tribute some of the hard beans also, so they can 
compare the two. Which ones have commenced 
to wake up? What made them? What was done 
to them that was not done ‘to the others? What 
is one thing the seed needs then ¢ 

What name do we give to very young animals ! 
What may we call very young plants ? How many 
would like to see the baby-plant in the seed? 
Loosen the skin of a bean and show it. How is 
the seed covered ? If the term is not given, ask 
with what our bodies are covered. Ask them to 
loosen the skins on their seeds, or with their nails 
cut the skin around the edge of the seeds, open 
them and see if they can find the baby-plant. 

What part of a house do people go out of ? Bee 
if you can find the door that this little baby-plant 
comes out’ of. If they fail to do so, show one that 
has started out. 

What else does the seed need besides water to 
wake it up? If we put it out in the cold will it 
grow? Why not? What then does it néed'? 

There is one thing more the seed néeds, that we 
need every moment. What'is it? Name the three 
things necessary for the growth of the ceed. 

Besides the air we breathe what else do we need 
to keep us alive and make us grow? What do the 
plants also need ? Where do the plants get their 
food? What.part of the plant gets the food from 
the earth? Has the baby-plant any root at'first ? 
Where does it get its food to begin'to grow ? See if 
you ean find anything in the seed that it can live 
on? Who was it that so thoughtfully stored away 
the fool for the baby- plant ? 

Have some pots or boxes of earth prepared and 
let the children plant several seeds of different 
kinds in each, or the teacher may do it in the’ pres- 
ence of the children, The scholars-‘may be allowed 
to water the seeds and watch their growth. 

FLoopine THE SanaRa DeEsERT.—Count de Les- 
seps has.explored the route and declares that the 
construction of a canal to flood the great Afriern 
desert with the waters of the Mediterranean is fea- 
sible, It is proposed to cut) a channel through the 
narrow neck of land which separates the salt 
tnarshes south of Tunis from the Gulf of Gabes, . 
|and.thus pour an ocean into the vast basin of sand 
whose farther rim is the border of the Soudan-~a 
jand of the riches of India and the population of 
the United States. Count de Lesseps. the great. 
uniter of the earth’s waters, has laid his stupend- 
ous project before his admiring countrymen, with 
sublime confidence in his ability to secure $15,000, - 
000, forthe work by merely asking. The Count is 
now nearly eighty years of age, and in his long 
and romantic career he has acvomplished prodigi- 
ous achievements ; but if he restores to the burn- 
ing sands, of Sahara the waves which in a remote 
age rolled over them, it will be the climax of his 
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SCHOOL IN CENTIVES. 





By B. G. Norrsrop, LL.D. 

The motives which influence a child determine 
his character, and we should place character be- 
fore culture, and culture before knowledge. Hence, 
the philosophy of motive is of supreme importance 
to teachers. Yet, in their preparatory studies, 
this subject has been sadly underrated, or entirely 
neglected. It is by no means a matter of indiffer- 
ence by what incentives a child is stimulated to 
study. The right end, at least in school-work, may 
be secured by the wrong means- by motives which 
however effective for the hour, may prove ‘harm- 
ful, fostering selfishness, conceit and irritability, 
No transient results, however desirable or excellent 
in themselves, can compensate for such lasting in- 
juries. The teacher should beable to select from 
the wide range ofincentives those only which will 
be healthful and permanent in their influence alike 
on the mind and heart, Hence the need of having 
the whole arsenal of motive-powers at command in 
order to adapt the great variety of incentives and 
methods to all diversities of character. He who 
can sweep the whole diapason may strike the very 
notes which will thrill the deepest toned chords in 
the child’s soul. Youth needs impulse even more 
than mere instructicn, or rather such instruction 
as will appeal to all the better sensibilities. 

Character is moulded more by feeling than by 
thinking, or rather by thought only so far as it 
awakens emotion, and thus moves the will. All 
men, even the most intellectual, are controlled 
more by the sensibilities than the intellect. Right 
thinking should aim at the higher end of right feel- 
ing, and therefore right action. To know the truth 
is indeed well, but to feel it is still better, for truth 
never triumphs till the cogitations of the mind 
vitalize the heart. Emotion is the celestial fire 
alike of all the poetry and eloquence that have 
ever swayed the minds of men. The happiest ef- 
forts of the mere beginner as well as of the orator 
or poet, are never the product of unimpassioned in- 
tellect. Our educational processes aim too ex- 
clusively to train the intellect and ignore the sen- 
sibilities. The two so necessarily influence each 
other, that neither can reach its full stature alone. 
Even the lower emotions, such as the grand, the 
awful, the ludicrous, and especially the beautiful, 
feed the activity of the mind. Still more, our social, 
moral and religious affections, our emotions of 
gratitude, humility, reverence and love, are to the 
mind what air isto the lungs. The culture of 
these sensibilities is essential to give man, indivi- 
dually or socially. the highest refinement and pow- 
er. Here are found the best dynamics of the mind 
without which the intellect is like a well furnished 
factory with no propeliing power,—its cards, and 
jennies, and looms still as the grave, while the en- 
gine is cold. But kindle a fire in the furnace below, 
and lo ! a thousand spindles and shuttles resound 
in the choral din of industry. Sokindle a glow in 
the sensibilities, and all the springs of mental life 
areat once in motion, Without this heat the mind 
is like an iceberg, resplendent indeed, but only 
with a cold and sterile brightness. So the cold and 
selfish soul must be sterile in all heroic virtues. 

The teacher should carefully study all the impul- 
sive powers which God has implanted in the 
heart of childhood as sources of incentivés, 
such as sympathy, self-respect, courtesy, taste, and 
higher still, the natural desires, like love of kindred, 
love of happiness, of society, of esteem, of posses- 
sion, of liberty, or spontaneity and‘ activity, .a 
Froœbel would phrase it, love of knowledge and 
love of power. A child discouraged and therefore 
aimless, often becomes a new being when he once 
realizes the possibilities before him. While despair 
is death tu all effort, the assurance that he can do 
prompts the purpose that he will do, awakening 
such self-reliance and ambition as will help him 
every day to go on from strength to strength. The 
memory of past achievements is a stimulus to new 
ones. The work which in the Kindergarten is a 
varied and exhilarating occupation, if not,a play, 
in the common school too often becomes; a) dreary 
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task from the want of fit incentives and, methods. 
You see a sluggish, passive receptivity where there. 
should be joyous activity.. Happy the child who 
is inspired by such incentives as wili prompt spon- 
taneous effort. Joy and hope.attend true energy. 


suppress its life. The one awakens interest. and 
attention; the other tends to idleness and indiffer- 
ence. 

Curiosity may be one of the vital forces in edu- 
eation. It is the parent of attention and memory. 
It prepares the soil and fertilizes-the seeds of truth. 
However strong in childhood, it should grow with 
years and attainments. Where this is not the re- 
sult, such stinting comes from semebody’s blun- 
dering. At first a restless instinct, it matures 
under fit culture into an insatiable desire, and some 
times becomes a ruling passion. Curiosity is to 
the mind what appetite is to the body, creatinga 
hungering for knowledge, which is the mind’s 
food. Instead of surfeit, the fullest supplies create 
a craving for more, for the greater the circle of 
one’s knowledge, the greater the horizon of ignor- 
ance which bounds it. Love of discovery was as 
strong a passion with Newton as love of conquest 
with Napoleon. All motives and emotions center 
in the will. This is the regal faculty of man. ‘‘The 
normal man is two-thirds will. and only one-third 
intellect,” as the Germans say. ‘‘ A perfectly edu- 
cated character is little else than a perfectly edu- 
cated will,” for its right culture includes that of 
all other faculties. No power needs discipline more, 
or so seldom gets it. Some ‘‘ methods,” and more 
often the lack of methods, tend to impair,its force 
and foster willfulness and obstinacy and their re- 
sultants, vacillation and feebleness. 

The. self-willed child is capricious, splenetic and 
unreliable. Self-indulgence is a process of will 
weakening, and the loss of self-control is fatal to 
our growth and happiness. Whoever is out of 
patience is out of self-possession. The effort to 
conquer the child by breaking his will, is like im- 
proving a pitcher by breaking it. The will is to be 
trained by guiding its activities, not by repressing 
them; by overcoming difficulties and forming hab- 
its of prompt and cheerful obedience and of endur- 
ance. Thechild who is early stimulated in play, 
work and study, to do tough things without shrink- 
ing, without shirking, without grumbling, and 
without-bragging, is laying the foundation of suc- 
cess, for the will is the meter of the man. 
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SOME WAYS OF TEACHING SELF-GOVERN- 
MENT. 
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A gentleman was called to take charge of a 
school which had the name of being very disorder- 
ly. At the end of a year he had his room in such a 
condition that he could leave it at any time, and 
good order would be preserved during his ab- 
sence. The following are some of the means he 
employed to bring about the change in the moral 
tone of his school-room : 

1, He appointed officers each week from among; 
the pupils to assist him in regulating the order 
upon the play-ground and in the halls... The duties} 
of each officer were minutely. deseribed. in, a small 
book, and every infringement of the rulesin the 
Book was noted. The duties of these officers were 
explained to the pupils, and they were told not to 
find fault with the officers. If any disputes arose 
jover the action of the officers, a committee was ap- 
pointed by the teacher to settle it. The officers 


asj.were frequently consulted about the best plans to 


pursue, and every means “was taken · to iriterest 
them in the welfare of the school. * 

2. He had plain and straightforward talks with] 
the bad ones, and tried to make them, like as well! 
as respect him. 

3. He got the well. -hehayed., boys to try to influ- 

ence the others in favor of 

4 He insisted upon, g904 lessons: 

5. He made up a roll on which was put the names; 
of the studious and orderly. He kept up aniinter~ 
est in this roll, sho g it to visitors, and soon the 
I of the began to appear on, it. 


* 





They quicken the mind, as gloom and monotony} 





— — 
H 6. He kept a private record of the worst cases; 
}dismissed them one at atime, after the others were 
gone ; he called frequently upon their parents, not 
ito find fault, but to let them Know how their 
ehildren were getting along. 

7. He interested the children in the ‘school by 
making the school-room interesting. 

8. He drew in visitors, and tried as far as pos- 
sible to give the people of the place confidence in 
the school and its improvement. 

SCHOOL PUNISHMENTS. 

It is not unusual that teachers attempt to drive, 
when by a little reflection they would be able to 
lead ; with a little thought they may induce obedi- 
ence to a rule—if it is put right. 

Take for instance the very common trouble of 
dilatoriness in entering the school-room after 
the bell has rung to summon them from the play 
ground. Some children stop playing and start on 
a run for the door, while others linger anywhere 
from one to five minutes. What shall be done? 

The nature of a punishment should always ac- 
cord with the offense; it should follow the offense 
as a natural consequence. For the offense men- 
tioned above, the natural consequence would be to 
stay after school to make up the lost time. If the 
teacher says with more or less asperity, “ Those 
pupils who could not come in until five minutes 
after the bell rung may stay after school and make 
up the time.” The boys will probably be resentful, 
and will put their heads together to invent! some 
new way of getting ahead of the teacher. A pupil 
was once heard to mutter as he wae leaving the 
school-room, after having been kept in ten ‘min- 
utes, ‘‘ I'll come in ten minutes late this afternoon,” 
and he did: : 

But listen to the words and the tones of' the wise 
teacher, no trace of irony or ill-nature in them: — 

“T think, boys, that twenty minutes is about the 
right length of time for a recess,—that is twenty 
minutes from the time you leave your seats until 
you are-all back in your places. I found yesterday 
that it took you five minutes to come in; it vas 
five minutes from the time the bell rang until you 
were all in your seats ready for study. To-day'I 
shall ring the bell after fiffeen minutes so as to 
give you time to come in. If I find to-day that it 
takes ten minutes for you to come in, then I will 
give you more time to-morrow by ringing the bell 
after you have been out ten minutes. 

I am sor:yite have you lose so much of your 
recess, and if you;can make the time for yourcom- 
ing in shorter, then, of course, your. recess can. be 
longer. I should net wonder if after a.few trials. , 
you should find that, you could all come) im and be 
in your places.ready for work in one minute, if so 
I shall be very glad; for then you can, have an un- 
interrupted recess of nineteen minutes, which will 
be a.great gain.” —Abboitis Teacher. 

While the same penalty:is inflicted in this case— 
the loss. of five minutes:recess--no. spirit; of resent- 
ment is aroused, the punishment is felt to be de- 
served; and is submitted to willingly or at least 
gracefully. A 


THERE is some talk of constructing another canal 
across the isthmus of Suez. Traffic increases so 
rapidly , itis feared that in, a few years it can not 
accommodate the necessary vessels. Already navi- 
gation, during the, night is suspended for fear of, 
vessels running aground and causing a blockade, 
Tue Boars, THE GNass Buup.—Did you ever hear 
about the wonderful beats the gnatsbuild ! They 
lay. their eggs.in the water, and the eggs float,until 
it is time, for, them, to hateh, _ You, can see these 
little eggirafte.on elmest any poolingummer. The 
| ORES Ae so heavy that, one alone j sink, .The- 
cunning: mother fastens them all, until - 
theyiform.a hollow boat. It will nat, upset, even 
if .it.\ie, filled with water! The, upper-end of. these 
eggs is. pointed,.and looks very much like a pow- 
deriflask. One egg is glued to another, pointed 
endiup, until the beat is finished, And how many 
eggs, do you think it,takes? From two hundred 
and fifty to thne? hundred. When the young are , 
hatehed, they always come from the, uote; we, 











leaving the empty boat afloat, 
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For the botany lessons, leaves cut ‘rom brown. 
paper were ehild from the 
leaf she hold hee toad toe kind, iiss, mance 
base, and apex, and also illustrated, the different 
forms of v ation the leaf. 

For the lés n for au ‘paper was again 
used for the heginuers. From it were cut squares; 
oblongs, rhombe, circles, rings, and. various ‘other 
shapes, Ina higher class the objects for color and 
form were combined, the different shapes were cut 
from different colored paper and pasted on little flags 
of white muslin., As soon as the children received } 
these, they looked at them carefully; then they 
held, them up against their breasts so that the 
teacher could, easily see what each child: had. 
They described t! 
have an oblong. An oblong has. two long sides, 
two short, sides, and four square corners.” We 
feared, the pouring in process was followed, and 
asked to see them taught a new lesson. 

Miss ——‘‘ You may give the children a new les- 
son, one on a quality that they have never had, if 
you please.” 

Miss W, paused a moment, then saic : ‘‘Children, 
tell me what holds the bell up there in its place ?” 
The wire,” ‘‘ Whatdo you think the wire is com- 
posed, of?” ‘‘Metal.” ‘Yes... What kind of 
metal?” The pupils hesitated. ‘‘ Well, you may 
name some of the metals,” ‘Gold, silver, copper. 
steel, brass, iron,” ‘‘ Yes. You. have seen wire 
that was made of how many of these”? *“‘ Copper, [ft 
steel, silver, iron.” ‘‘ How many of you have ever 
visited a glass factory? A few. While you were 
there did you see a man withalump of the melted 
glass, pulling it out into threads? Did you ever 
see.anything else pulled out into such thresds or 
strings? Something brown, that keeps growiag| ti 
lighter and lighter as it is pulled”? A few hands 
were raised. ‘‘Itis something that you have seen 
in store windows, something that you all like.” 
More hands goup, now mearly all, ‘‘ Bessie may 
tell,” ‘‘ Yes, molasses candy.” ‘' Now: you may 
tell what the man does with the glass to make. it 
into threads, and what they do to the candy” 
* Pull it.” ‘‘ Yes, they pull it; but there is another 
word,”?. ‘Stretch it,” ‘‘ Yes, but, there'is another 
one yet, When your brother’s little wagon is un- 


der the table and he takes hold of it and pulls it}, 


out;what do you call. that,?” ‘‘Draw.” . “Yes, we 
will, use that word, for the glass and the candy. 
What then does the glassmaker do?” 
the glass out into threads.” ‘“Yes, and what is 
done,to the metal when wire is made?” ‘It is 
drawn.” ‘It is drawn out into wire.” ‘Can 
wire be made of, the glass and candy?” : ‘‘ No, 
ma’am, it. would, break.” ‘But wire can be made 
of steel and copper—why ¢’ ‘‘ Because it will not 
break.” ‘‘Who‘an express that by using only two 
words?” Several attempts were made at this; 
some said, *‘ won’t break, can’t break;” finally one 
little girl said, ‘‘ without breaking.” ‘‘ Yes. Now 
tell me about the metal, and the wire.” After sev- 
eral attempts they finally said: ‘‘Some metals may 
be drawn out into wire without breaking.” ‘Metals 
that can be drawn out into wire without breaking: 
are said to be ductile. What. metals are ductile ’’% 
“Those metals that.can be drawn out into wire 
without. breaking.” .‘‘ Now you may give me the 
whole sentence.” ‘‘Dnetile metals are those tliat 
can be drawn:into wire without breaking,” 
Nothing,was told them during the whole exer- 
cise, except the name of, the quality. after they 
completely | apprehended it.|; About 400 of tho 
children assembled: in'the main room and engag-' 
ed in. singing; Song, after song: was sung with 
evident interest, scarcely one. was silent,» The 
writer then leftsaying to herself. ‘I do not wonder 


those children are obedient and love to come tot 





forms on their flagsithus: I 


‘‘He draws: 


F _—= = 








| LESSONS. IN. PHYSIOLOGY.—NO. I. 


By A. M. Brown, 
THE STOMACH AND THE GASTRIC JUICE, 





jeice, which is n to the proper digestion of 
the food. Another fluid called saliva is taken. 
into the stomach during the process of eating, If 
we eat slowly we mix the food with a greater 
amount of this substance uhan when we eat fast, 
hd will experience no painor i convenience after 
the meal: but if we always eat fast, much of the 
food will go into the stomach in lumps, which will 
cause the stomach much extra labor to digest. 

This extra labor seems to rob the whole system 
of its energy, and we feel dull, stupid and weak, in 
proportion to the amount of extra. work the stomach 
has to perform. We frequently have what. is coll- 
ed ‘‘heart-burn,” or sour stomach, which is caused 
by over-eating, or washing down our food with hot 
drinks, or eating too fast ; either of these causes 


}preyents the presence of the proper amount of. sal- 


iva. A remedy for this is to get more of the saliva 
into the stomach; this may be done by chewing or 
working about in the m uth some hard substance 
like a grain of eorn, which will cause the saliva to 
flow f:om the root of the tongue; this.is swallowed 
the same time, and aids the digestion by strength- 
ling the fluids already in, the stomach, Abstin- 
from eating at the following meal time is bet- 
than any me.licine in toning up the stomach. 
7 ino assistance is given to this member, the ‘‘heart- 
* m” will continue at each succeeding meal, the 
ole system soon becomes deranged, and the per- 
* has dyspepsia, which means imperfect, diges- 
n. 

An interest will now be excited, and the child 
will judge for himself what is good and healthful. 
for the system, and his own experience will, soon- 
er or later, test this theory and prove the truth of 
his lessons. If the stomachis constantly kept in a 
disordered condition by the indiscretions of. the 
eater, the health will soon fail, and the possessor 
becomes a broken-down specimen of humanity. 
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THE GEOGRAPHY CLASS. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK. 

“By B.” 
In 1872 the Federal Government set apart a small 
portion of Wyoming for a National Park, because 
of its varied and wonderful scenery. The dimen- 
sions of the region are: sixty-five miles long, from 
north to south, and. fifty-five wide, from cast to 
west ; its area is greater than the combined area of 
Rhode Island and Delaware. It was named from 
tlio Yellowstone river, which is the largest stream 
within it, The climate is, not yery severe even in 
winter; in summer hot days, are seldom known, 
an the nights are frosty. Bison and elk graze on 
the mountain sides; moose haunt, the marshes and 
woodlands, bears inhabit the forests and wild game 
aboundn, 

The most striking features of the park are its 
ttgeysers and hot springs. _ There are about. 50 gey- 
gers that throw columns of water from 50 10 200 
feet. and probably as many as. 10,000 hot springs, 
of two kinds, those that deposit. lime and_ those 
{that de) osit silica. The temperature of the former 
ranges: from 160° to 170°; that of the latter rises to 
200° and more, © The air about these springs is, hot, 
and fetid; the. earth bles, and_ shakes; but the 
jterraces formed around them of, the minerals de- 
‘posited by the water, glisten enchantingly in the 
sunlight... Seldom. are the deposits of any. twa 

alike ;there-are imitations of coral, honey- 
»ipebbles,..senle;- and, crystals, ‘There are 

ngs that-throw out boiling mud of many colors | 
—white, orange, green, violet. purple, brown, and 
blue. ‘Some of the g are in the shape Of basins 
and IO kine depths of which may 
hlike structures, that seem 


e to he frosted with silver aid encroted with pearls: 


— — — — 


rt irl 
THE comet'of 1812 may now be secn without the 








cyst gs eject 


‘The stomach contains a fluid called the gastric | 
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PLANT LESSONS.—NO. I. 


By Anna JOHNSON. 
SEEDS. 

Have a collection of beans, peas, corn, oats, nuts, 
pebbles, marbles, balls, and similar small objects. 

Ask the children to select something that grew. 
After they have selected a number of objects, ask 
for something that did not grow. Have them 
place. the things that grew in one pile, and the 
things that did not grow in another pile. 

From the objects that grew have them select 
those that can grow again. Compare the stone 
and nut, ask why the nut will grow and the stone 
will not grow. What has the nut that the stone 
has: not? What do we say of a plant when it 
withers and stops growing? What has the plant 
then lost? What then has the plant that the 
stone has not? 

If the nut has life why does it not grow now ? 
What are the trees doing in winter? What do 
you do at night? What then do you think ‘the 
seeds are doing ? What wakes the trees up? How 
can we wake the seeds up ? 

Have enough soaked beans to distribute to the 
class. Have some that have started to grow. Dis- 
tribute some of the hard beans also, so they can 
compare the two. Which ones have comménced 
to wake up? What made them? What was done 
to them that was not done to the others? What 
is one thing the seed needs then ¢ 

What name do we give to very young animals ? 
What may we call very young plants ? How many 
would like to see the baby-plant im the seed? 
Loosen the skin of a bean and show it. How is 
the seed covered? If the term is not given, ask 
with what our bodies are covered. Ask them to 
loosen the skins on their seeds, or with their nails 
cut the skin around the edge of the seeds, open 
them and see if they can find the baby-plant. 

What part of a house do people go out of ? See 
if you can find the door that this little baby-plant 
comes out! of. If they fail to do so, show one that 
has started out. 

What else does the seed need besides water to 
wake it up? If we put it out im the cold will it 
grow? Why not? What then does it néed ? 

There is one thing more the seed needs, that we 
need every moment. What is it? Name the three 
things necessary for the growth of the ceed. 

Besides the air we breathe what else do we need 
to keep us alive and make us grow?) What do the 
plants also need ? Where do the plants get their 
food? What-part of the plant gets the food from 
the earth? Has the baby-plant any root at first 7 
Where does it get its food to begin to grow ? See if 
you can find anything in the seed that it can live 
on? Who was it that so thoughtfully stored away 
the footl for the baby- plant ? 

Have some pots or boxes of earth prepared and 
let the children plant several seeds of different 
kinds in each, or the teacher may do it in the’ pres- 
ence of the children. The scholars may be allowed 
to water the seeds and watch their growth. 

FLoopine THE SaHaka Desert.—Count de Les- 
seps has explored the route and declares that the 
construction of a canal to flood the great Afriern 
‘desert with the waters of the Mediterranean is fea- 
sible, It is proposed to cut) a channel through the 
narrow neck of land which separates the salt 
tnarghes south of Tunis from the Gulf of Gabes, - 
and thus pour an ocean into the vast basin of sand 
whose farther rim is the border of the Soudan-~a 
land of the riches of India and the population of 
the United States. Count de Lesseps. the great. 
uniter of the earth’s waters, has laid his stupend- 

ous project before his admiring countrymen, with 
sublime confidence in his ability to secure $15,000 
000, for.the work by merely asking. The Count is 
now nearly eighty years of age, and in his long 
and romantic career he has accomplished prodigi- 
ous achievements ; but if he restores to the burn- 
ing sands, of Sahara the waves which in a rémote 











age rolled over them, it will be the climax of his 
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SCHOOL INCENTI VES. 


By B. G. Norrarop, LL.D. 

The motives which influence a child determine 
his character, and we should place character be- 
fore culture, and culture before knowledge. Hence, 
the philosophy of motive is of supreme importance 
to teachers. Yet, in their preparatory studies, 
this subject has been sadly underrated, or entirely 
neglected. It is by no means a matter of indiffer- 
ence by what incentives a child is stimulated to 
study. The right end, at least in school-work, may 
be secured by the wrong means- by motives which 
however effective for the hour, may prove ‘harm- 
ful, fostering selfishness, conceit and irritability, 
No transient results, however desirable or excellent 
in themselves, can compensate for such lasting in- 
juries. The teacher should beable to select from 
the wide range of incentives those only which will 
be healthful and permanent in their influence alike 
on the mind and heart. Hence the need of having 
the whole arsenal of motive-powers at command in 
order to adapt the great variety of incentives and 
methods to all diversities of character. He who 
can sweep the whole diapason may strike the very 
notes which will thrill the deepest toned chords in 
the child’s soul. Youth needs impulse even more 
than mere instructicn, or rather such instruction 
as will appeal to all the better sensibilities. 

Character is moulded more by feeling than by 
thinking, or rather by thought only so far as it 
awakens emotion, and thus moves the will. All 
men, even the most intellectual, are controlled 
more by the sensibilities than the intellect. Right 
thinking should aim at the higher end of right feel- 
ing, and therefore right action. To know the truth 
is indeed well, but to feel it is still better, for truth 
never triumphs till the cogitations of the mind 
vitalize the heart. Emotion is the celestial fire 
alike of all the poetry and eloquence that have 
ever swayed the minds of men. The happiest ef- 
forts of the mere beginner as well as of the orator 
or poet, are never the product of unimpassioned in- 
tellect. Our educational processes aim too ex- 
clusively to train the intellect and ignore the sen- 
sibilities. The two so necessarily influence each 
other, that neither can reach its full stature alone. 
Even the lower emotions, such as the grand, the 
awful, the ludicrous, and especially the beautiful, 
feed the activity of the mind. Still more, our social, 
moral and religious affections, our emotions of 
gratitude, humility, reverence and love, are to the 
mind what air isto the lungs. The culture of 
these sensibilities is essential to give man, indivi- 
dually or socially. the highest refinement and pow- 
er. Here are found the best dynamics of the mind 
without which the intellect is like a well furnished 
factory with no propeliing power,—its cards, and 
jennies, and looms still as the grave, while the en- 
gine is cold. But kindle a fire in the furnace below, 
and lo ! a thousand spindles and shuttles resound 
in the choral din of industry. Sokindle a glow in 
the sensibilities, and all the springs of mental life 
areat once in motion, Without this heat the mind 
is like an iceberg. resplendent indeed, but only 
with a cold and sterile brightness. So the cold and 
selfish soul must be sterile in all heroic virtues. 

The teacher should carefully study all the impul- 
sive powers which God has implanted in the 
heart of childhood as sources of incentivés, 
such as sympathy, self-respect, courtesy, taste, and 
higher still, the natural desires, like love of kindred, 
love of happiness, of society, of esteem, of posses 
sion, of liberty, or spontaneity and activity, a 
Froebel would phrase it, love of knowledge and 
love of power. A child discouraged and therefére 
aimless, often becomes a new being when he once 
realizes the possibilities before him. While despair 
is death tu all effort, the assurance that he can do 
_ prompts the purpose that he will’ do, awakening 
such self-reliance and ambition as ‘will help him 
every day to go on from strength to strength. The 
memory of past achievements is a stimulus to new, 

ones. The work which in the Kindergarten is a 
varied and exhilarating occupation, if not,a play, 
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task from the wantof fit incentives and, methods. 
You see a sluggish, passive receptivity where there 
should be joyous, activity.. Happy the child who 
is inspired by such incentives as will prompt spon- 
taneous effort. Joy and hope.attend true energy. 


suppress its life. The one awakens interest. and 
attention; the other tends to idleness and indiffer- 
ence. 

Curiosity may be one of the vital forces in edu- 
eation. It is the parent of attention and memory. 
It prepares the soil and fertilizes-the seeds of truth. 
However strong in childhood, it should grow with 
years and attainments, Where this is, not the re- 
sult, such stinting comes from somebody’s blun- 
dering. At first a restless instinct, it matures 
under fit culture into an insatiable desire, and some 
times becomes a ruling passion. Curiosity is to 
the mind what appetite is to the body, creating a 
hungering for knowledge, which is the mind’s 
food. Instead of surfeit, the fullest supplies create 
a craving for more, for the greater the circle of 
one’s knowledge, the greater the horizon of ignor- 
ance which bounds it. _Love of discovery was as 
strong a passion with Newton as love of conquest 
with Napoleon. All motives and emotions center 
in the will. This is the regal faculty of man. ‘‘The 
norma! man is two-thirds will. and only one-third 
intellect,” as the Germans say. ‘‘ A perfectly edu- 
cated character is little else than a perfectly edu- 
cated will,” for its right culture includes that of 
all other faculties. No power needs discipline more, 
or so seldom gets it. Some “ methods,” and more 
often the lack of methods, tend to impair,its force 
and foster willfulness and obstinacy and their re- 
sultants, vacillation and feebleness. 

The self-willed child is capricious, splenetic and 
unreliable. Self-indulgence is a process of will 
weakening, and the loss of self-control is fatal to 
our growth and happiness. Whoever igs out of 
patience is out of self-possession. The effort to 
conquer the child by breaking his will; is like im- 
proving a pitcher by breaking it. The will is to be 
trained by guiding its activities, not by repressing 
them; by overcoming difficulties and forming hab- 
its of prompt and cheerful obedience and of endur- 
ance. Thechild who is early stimulated in play, 
work and study, to do tough things without shrink- 
ing, without shirking, without grumbling, and 
without-bragging, is laying the foundation of suc- 
cess, for the will is the meter of the man. 
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SOME WAYS OF TEACHING SELF-GOVERN- 
MENT: 


— — 


A gentleman was called to take charge of a 
school which had the name of being very disorder- 
ly. At the end of a year he had his room in such a 
condition that he could leave it at any time, and 
good order would be preserved during his ab- 
sence. The following are some of the means he 
employed to bring about the change in the moral 
tone of his school-room : 

1, He appointed officers each week from among 
the pupils to assist him in regulating the order 
upon the play-ground and in the halls. The duties 


book, and every infringement of the rulesin the 
Book was noted. The duties of these officers were 
explained to the pupils, and they were told not to 
find fault with the officers. If any disputes arose 
over the action of the officers, a committee was ap- 
pointed by the ‘teacher to settle it! The officers 


asj.were frequently consulted about the best plans to 


pursue, “and every means ‘was’ taken · to iriterest: 
them in the welfare of the school, * ’ 

2. He had plain and tforward talks with’ 
the bad ones, and tried to! make them, like as well, 
as respect him. 

3. He got the well behayed, boys. SABI AP 
ence the others in favor of good.order. 

4. He insisted upon. good legsons. 


of the studious and orderly, He kept up an inter · 





in the common school too often becomes; a) dreary 


est in this roll, showidg, it to visitors, and soon the 
— psa ⏑—— 


names of the trou! 


They quicken the mind, as gloom and monotony} 


of each officer were minutely. deseribed. in. a small 


5. He made up a roll on which was put the names eggs 


e 


7 
a — — F 
6. He kept a private record of the worst:cases; 
dismissed them one at a. time, after the others were 
gone ; he called frequently upon their parents, not 
to find fault, but to let them know how their 
children were getting along. 

7. He interested the children in the ‘school by 
making the school-room interesting. 

8. He drew in visitors, and’ tried as far as pos- 
sible to give the people of the place confidence in 
the school and its improvement. 

SCHOOL PUNISHMENTS. 

Tt is not unusual that teachers attempt to drive, 
when by a little reflection they would be able to 
lead ; with a little thought they may induce obedi- 
ence to a rule—if it is put right: 

Take for instance the very common trouble of 
dilatoriness in entering the school-réom after 
the bell has rung to summon them from the play 
ground. Some children stop playing and start on 
a run for the door, while others linger anywhere 
from one to five minutes. What shall be done? 

The nature of a punishment should always ac- 
cord with the offense; it should follow the offense 
as a natural consequence. For the offense men- 
tioned above, the natural consequence would be to 
stay after school to make up the lost time. If the 
teacher says with more or less asperity, ‘‘ Those 
pupils who could not come in until five minutes 
after the bell rung may stay after school and make 
up the time.” The boys will probably be resehtful, 
and will put their heads together to invent! some 
new way of getting ahead of the teacher. A pupil 
was once heard to mutter as he was leaving the 
school-room, after having been kept in ten min- 
utes, “I'll come in ten minutes late this afternoon,” 
and he did: : 

But listen to the words and the tones of' the wise 
teacher, no trace of irony or ill-nature in them: 

“T think, boys, that twenty minutes is about the 
right length of time for a recess,—that is twenty 
minutes from the time you leave your seats until 
you are-all back in your places. I found yesterday 
that it took you five minutes to come in; it was 
five minutes from the time the bell rang until you 
were all in your seats ready for study. To-day'I 
shall ring the bell after fifteen minutes so as’ to 
give you time to come in. If I find to-day that it 
takes ten minutes for you to come in, then I will 
give you more time to-morrow by ringing the bell 
after you have been out ten minutes. 

I am sory te have you lose so much of your 
recess, and if you,can make the time for your cem- 
ing in shorter, then, of course, your. recess, can. be 
longer. I should not,wonder if after afew trials 
you should find that you could all come: im and be 
in your places ready for work in one minute, if so 
I shall be very glad; for then you can, have an un- 
interrupted -recess of nineteen minutes, which will 
be a.great gain.”—Abboitis Teacher. . 

While the same penalty.is inflicted in this case— 
the loss. of five minutes:recess--no. spirit; of resent- 
ment is. aroused, the punishment.is felt to be de- 
served, and is submitted. to willingly. or at least 
gracefully. 


THERE is some talk,of,constructing another canal. 
across the isthmus of Suez. Traffic increases so 
rapidly , itis feared that in, a few years it can not 
accommodate the necessary vessels. Already navyi- 
xation during the, night is suspended for fear of, 
vessels running aground and causing a blockade, 

Tue Boars, THe Grass Buitp.—Did you ever hear 
about the wonderful heats the gnatsbuild ! They 
lay. their eggs.in the water, and the eggs float until . 
it is. time, for: them to hateh, . You, can see these 
little eggurafte.on almost any pool in.symmer. The 
eggs are so heavy that, one alone The 
cunning: mother fastens them all until - 
theyifozm,a hollow boat. It, wilh nat, upset, even 
if..it.\ie, filled with water! The, upper-end of these 
eggs is. pointed,.and looks,very much like a pow- 
deriflask, One egg is glued to another, pointed 
endiup, until the beat is finished, And how many 

do you think it, takes? From two hundred 
and fifty to thne> hundred. When, the young are , 
hatehed, they.always come from the. uote wey 














[leaving the empty boat afloat, — 
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QUEER WORDS AND PHRASES. 


Butterfly.—So called from the yellow species, 


which are the most common. 


Letting the cat out of the bag.—A countryman is 
said to have put a cat into.a bag, and to have about 
sold it for a sucking-pig.. The discovery of this 
trick is said to have been the origin of the say- 
ing, ‘‘ Letting the cat out of the bag.” 

Cambric.—From Cambray, in France, where this 
kind of fine white linen was first made. It was 
first worn in England in 1580, when it was a great 
luxury. 

Cancel.—From a Latin word meaning lattice- 
work. Deeds were originally obliterated. by lines 
drawn over them in the shape of lattice-work. 
The State officer who did this was called chancel- 
lor. The chancel of a church was so called because 
it was anciently divided from the body of the 
church by lattice-work, 

Cape Horn.—Was so named by a Dutch sailor 
who first ‘‘ doubled it,” from the name of his birth- 
place, Hoorne, a village on the Zuyder Zee. 

Catch-penny.—(Worthless.). The term is said to 
have originated in London in 1824, just after the 
execution of Thurtell fur the murder of Weare. 
A publisher made a great deal of money from the 
sale of Thurtell’s ‘‘ last dying speech.” When the 
sale of this speech fell off, a second edition was ad- 
vertised, headed ‘‘ WE ARE alive again !” with 
little space between the first two words. These 
two words the people took for the name of the 
murdered man, reading it, ‘‘ Weare alive again !” 
A large edition was rapidly sold. Some one called 
it a “‘catch-penny,” and the word rapidly spread 
until it came into general use. H 

Chaffing.—In some countries when a man has been. 
guilty of whipping his wife the neighbors will 
empty a sack of chaff infront of his door, to indi- 
cate that a thrashing has been done there, This 
was called chaffing, and is probably the origin of 
the word. 

Chocolate.—From two American-Indian words, 
choco, sound, and alta, water, from the sound 
made in grinding or pulverizing the cacao-nut with 
water. 





THE WORD METHOD. 


In learning to read by the word method the 
teacher places on the board some simple word, as 
‘‘man.” Theteacher points to it and says, ‘* man.” 
The children are required to say ‘‘man” as the 
teacher points. The spoken word ‘‘man” and the 
written word ‘‘man” thus become linked by asso. 
ciation. Other words are learned inthe same way. 
The words selected are such as are familiar to the 
child, as cat, dog, fan, top, ete. Pictures are made 
use of in connection with storics. The picture 
suggests the whole story, and the parts of the pic- 
ture suggest the words used in telling the story. 
The child sees a word and names it; and he does 
this in the same wry that he sees and names a 
chair or any other object, by means of the mental 
picture of the whole thing which is formed in his 
mind, and the recollection of the name associated 
with it. 

The word “lion” calls up not only the idea of an 
animal the child has seen, but all its associated 
ideas—the child lives over again that eventful cir- 





Bad redding comes from the attempt to learn 
''words behind which no vivid ideas can be seen. 


We learn to read to get ideas, and not to get mere 
, words. Any method which hinders acts of associ- 
ation between words and things hinders the chilu’s 
mind in learning to read. ‘ The height of the art 
of teaching is found in simplicity.” Show an ob 
ject, write its name, and say just enough to lead 

to the act of association. 
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PUNCTUALITY. 


BY A. 8. 

Those pupils who are interested in school will 

seldom be late, but there are always those for 
whom a special effort must be made to interest 
them in school and its duties. All teachers have 
some opening exercises, and here is the place to 
; touch the interest of the pupil. The old way of 
“calling the roll” affords no interest to pupils ; it 
has quite a reverse effect. Better mark the regis 
ter quietly, at some time when the pupils are 
studying. The opening exercises ought to be very 
short and constantly varied. The pupil who is 
hbitually too late for the opening exercises will 
seldom be too late to get into his class’a few min- 
utes after, and often will be a model scholar during 
the whole session. 1 have never forgotten an 
answer given by two boys between the ages of 
fourteen and seventeen, who were slowly walking 
to school when told if they did not hurry they 
would be too late. The answer was: 

‘*Oh, we don’t care to get there in time for the 
church part. We'll get there in time for the les- 
sons, and that is enough.” 

Those are not the only pupils who think opening 
exercises dull and forming no part of the school 
work. They certainly showed that they were 
interested in—the ‘‘ school part -and meant to be 
in time for that. Here is a hint. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





WITH HINTS FOR TEACHERS. 

Dec. 26.—Nine sailors out of a crew of twenty that 
sailed from New York on the bark Mohawk, were 
brought to the hospital to-day, so badly frostbitten 
that some of them will be obliged to have their feet 
amputated. 

Dec. 27.—The Statistician at Washington has just( 
completed an estimate of the principal crops fot 1883, 
which shows that the crop of potatoes, other root 
veget bles and oats has been abundant, corn 12 per 
cent. smaller than usual and wheat somewhat larger. 
The cotton crop is 6,000,000 bales. —280 business failures 
during the past week, 31 more than the week before, 44 
more than for the corresponding week of 1882. 

Dec. 28,—The display of colors in the sky after sunset 
to-night was the most brilliant and beautiful that has 
yet been seen, 

Dec. 29,—The victory at Sontay has aroused the 
agressive spirit in France. China is informed that she 
will have to pay a large indemnity if any of her troops 
were engaged with the Anamese against the French. 

Dec. 80.—Sergeant Mason has entered into a con- 
tract with a Philadelphia museum manager, to exhibit 
himself for the sum of $200 per week. [Which is the 
more demoralized, he or the people who go to see him ?| 
—The commercial reports of the United States show 
that the excess of our exports over our imports during 
the past year amounts to $118,603,288, while the import 
of coin and bullion is $6,417,686 in excess of the ex- 


cus day. The printed word, as a mere word, is a | port. 


new, strange object which oftener repels than 
attracts... There is no stimulus init. But a print- 
ed word which suggests a real object “‘ fills the 
child’s consciousness with interest for the object, 
leaving just room enough for the new form to 
find a On the other hand, try to 
fill the child’s mind with the word itself, and you 
fill his soul with disgust.” Try to fill the child’s 
mind with the forms of letters and articulate 
sounds, and you fail to arouse interest or hold at- 
tention—the stimulus is wanting. Learning the 
printed word as a whole, in the same way the 
spoken word is learned, without attention to parts 
before it becomes a clear object in the mind, is 
called the word-method. The stimulus is the idea, 
and the vividness of theidea determines the result. 


[What does this show as to the financial condition of 
the country 7] 

Dec, $1.—The Chinese are reported as willing to make 
concessions to France for the sake of peace.—E] Mahdi 
is preparing to descend into Egypt.—A traveling sales- 
man for a firm of diamond brokers in New York started 
out with $35,000 worth of gems, and has not been heard 
from since the middle of Dec.—A gold mine has been 
discovered in the vicinity of Portland, Ore. 

Jan. 1.—Business, at the beginning of the year 1884, 
is dull. No panic is feared, but small houses are fail- 
ing. and manufacturers shutting down.—Both houses of 
the Legislature, of New York, were organized at noon. 
at Albany. Dennis McCarthy was elected President 
pro tempore of the Senate and Titus Sheard S er of 





the Assembly.—The Exhibition for the Bartholdi Pedestal 
Fund c.osed at ten o’clock P. M. The proceeds of the 
exhibition amount to $12,000, 





THINGS TO TELL THE SCHOLARS. 


Our Washington Monument in Washington is 
already higher than the third Pyramid in Egypt, 
and within a hundred feet of the second. It will 
be, when completed, the highest structure in the 
world. 

PaPER is now substituted for wood in Germany 
in the manufacture of lead pencils. It is steeped 
in an adhesive liquid, and rolled around the core of 
lead to the required thickness. They sell in Lon- 
don at about sixty cents a gross, wholesale. 

A new medicine has been discovered by Professor 
Fischer of Munich. It is a white crystalline powder 
obtained from coal tar, and has the effect of rap- 
idly diminishing fever-heat. It is believed that it 
will render the use of ice in fever cases unneces- 
sary, and that it will, to a great degree, take the 
place of quinine in malarial diseases. 

Tae Emperor of China, who is 16 years old, eats’ 
with gold-tipped chop-sticks of ivory. and sleeps on’ 
a bed-stead carved and ornamented with gold and! 
ivory, which has been used for two centuries. He 
studies Chinese and marches three hours a day, 
and spends two hours in archery and riding. Every’ 
one. even his father and mother. kneels to him on’ 
entering his sacred presence. He is accompanied 
by eight attendants who will not let him uver-eat. 

Axout Insect PowpER.—The insect powder used 
with such fatal effect on insects is the fine pollen of 
the Chrysanthemum corymbosum—which is per- 
fectly harmless to man. Used against various 
household pests, under the names “‘ Persian insect 
powder.” or ‘Dalmatian insect powder,” it has 
hitherto been put up in small bottles or packages 
and sold at high prices. It would be an excellent 
plan to grow these Chrysanthemums, and thus col- 
lect one’s own insect powder at no cost and with 
the additional advantage of growing a beautiful 
flower. Try it. 

THE process of rolling cold iron owes its discovery 
to merest accident, A foundryman, a workman at 
the rolls, neglected to take his tongs from a bar of 
heated iron in time, and they were carried through 
the rolls. Much to his surprise the tongs, instead 
of being broken in passing through the rolls, were 
reduced to the same gauge as the heated bar, and 
shone like steel. The workman called the attention 
of the superintendent to what he thought was 
merely a “funny” circumstance; but the superin- 
tendent jumped at the conclusion that if it were 
possible to roll iron cold once it could be done 
again. He commenced to experiment. and had not, 
gone far before he discovered that cold rolled iron 
was in every respect the equal of steel for shafting 
purposes, and in sume respects it is superior, as it. 
is more easily turned to any desired size than steel. 
Other discoveries followed this, and the process for 
rolling iron cold was patented. The man who al- 
lowed his tongs to go through the rolls was suit- 
ably rewarded, and the persons who followed up 
and placed his discovery on the market have made 
millions. 





GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


{These can be used vy the live teacher after mornin 
or they can be written out and distributed among 
one may be written on the black-board each day.) 


Politeness is benevolence in little things. 

The manners of a gentleman are the index of his. 
soul. 

Good habits are such practices as tend to make 
ourselves and others happy. 

‘The happiest persons are those who always try 
to do what they think is right. 

Show not yourself glad at the misfortune of an- 
other though he were your enemy. 

Prefer knowledge to wealth; for the one is tran- 
sitory, the other perpetual.—-SooraTEs. 

Of all persons there is no one so truly ridiculous 
and pitiable as he who ridicules others. 

It takes two persons to create a scandal; one 
gossip to tell it, and one to listen to it. 

A taste for books is the pleasure and glory of my 


life. I would not exchange it for the glory of the 
Indies.—GiIBBON, 





exercises,. 
class, or 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. rT] 





ELSEWHERE. 

NEw Haven.—The Reception given to parents and 
others by the twelve departments of the Dwight School 
on Dec. 20, was made a very pleasant affair by Principal 
Camp. 

Iowa.—Supt. Gates, of Sanborn, had an attendance of 
120 teachers at the O’Brien County Normal this fall, 
nearly every one of whom reads at least one educational 
journal! 

ILLINoOISs.—That progressive school man, Supt. Sanford, 
of Ogle county, shows his appreciation of ‘‘ Parker’s 
Talks on Teaching,” by adopting it as the text-book on 
which, for 1884, he will examine candidates in the 
‘Theory and Practice of Teaching.” 

NEw YorRK.—The officers of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation have issued a circular letter asking school offi- 
cers throughout the State to early appoint delegates to 
the Association, to be held at Elmira next July. The 
object is to have an unusually strong representative 
body of men in attendance. 

FroripA.--The colored teachers of Leon and Gadsden 
County public schools held a three weeks’ institute re- 
cently at Quincy. Instruction was given by able edu- 
cators, on the art of teaching. Lectures and speeches 
were also made by State Supt. Foster, Bishop Wyman, 
Judge Parsons, Major Rivers, of the West Florida Sem- 
inary, and Prof. Dickerman, of Florida University. 


KEnNtTucKy.—J. G. Robinson, the faithful Superinten- 
dent of Clark county. in an item for the local press, 
asks: *‘ Isit not really the duty of teachers to attend as- 
sociations, and to read and study the science and art of 
teaching, as laid down in educational books and school 
journals?” And thus cogently answers his own ques- 
tion: “It is, whenever possible, if they have enough 
real interest in the business to prompt them to do so; 
if not, it is their duty to quit the business and find some- 
thing to do that is more congenial to their tastes.” 


Iowa.—The State Teachers’ Association convened at 
Des Moines on the 26th of Dec. It is thought that the 
number was ot least 450. In the afternoon Col. Parker 
delivered a popular and instructive address, ‘‘ Learn to 
Do by Doing.” At the first evening session Bishop Hurst 
delivered an eloquent welcoming address to the assem- 
bled wisdom of the State, which was responded to by 
President Pickard, of the State University. Prof. 8. N. 
Fellows, of Iowa City, al-o delivered a fine address on 
the money value of education. 


VERMONT.—-A recent visitor to the Johnson Normal 
School is pleased with the results of his observation. 
One of the first steps in the teachers’ drill is that of the 
text-book—its object being to give students the power 
to understand and interpret an author. In Psychology 
the topical method prevailed, with a combination of 
oral and written work. In Pedagogy, Brook's Normal 
Methods of Teaching is taken as the standard—every- 
thing possible being objectively or graphically illustrat- 
ed. The study of English extends through the course, 
and, including reading and grammar, which aretreated 
as literature, is based on the English classics. 

ILu.--The Illinois State Teachers’ Association assem- 
bled in Springfield on Dec. 26. There were over 200 
teachers present. Gov. Hamilton made the address of 
welcome. He held that the safety of the Republic large- 
ly devolved primarily upon the teachers of the country. 
He strongly urged that political economy and history 
should be taught to a fuller extent thannow. President 
Boltwood responded to the Governor's address in ques- 
tion. He was followed by Gen. John Eaton on the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Shall we consider the subject of modification of 
our system of education?’ He strongly advised indus- 
trial education and schools of technics that we might 
have better mechanics, better farmers, and more thor- 
ough intelligence among the masses, The great body of 
our people are laborers. They should be taught to labor 
intelligently. 

Minwesota.—A recent visitor at St, Cloud thus speaks 
of the State Normal School: “‘ Thé appearance of the 
school impresses one that it is doing a great work for 
Minnesota. The discipline is admirable. The move- 
ments of the school show upon their face that the sys- 
tem and mechanism of the institution are rightly sub- 
ordinate to the end in view. The arrangements made 
secure order and harmonious working. They help, and 
do not check, free mental development. It was pleas- 
ing to notice the drill work to secure attention—the 
concentration of mental power upon a given point; the 
evident plan to harmonize instruction with the true na- 


process—and a growth of harmonious development. 
Naturally the pupils are incited to think. The very at- 
mosphere of the institution also savors of a healthy 
moral tone.” 


ALBANY.—Mr. Eugene Bouton, Professor of the Eng- 
lish Language and Literature in the Albany Academy, 
has resigned that position to accept an appointment as 
Conductor of Teachers’ Institutes tendered him by State 
Superintendent Ruggles. Professor Bouton graduated 
from Yale in 1875 and began his career as a teacher in 
the Norwich Academy as Professor of Latin and Greek 
in the fall following. After two years at Norwich he 
was elected principal of the Sherburne Academy, where 
he served until he entered upon his present work in the 
Albany Academy. During his service in Chenango 
county he ws President of the County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, delivercd several lectures in various parts of 
the State, and read notable papers before the Convoca- 
tion of Regents. For two years he bas been connected 
with the New York State Inter-Academic Union in the 


ducted the Teachers’ Institute in Jefferson County to 


Bouton is eminently qualified for the position, and 


making such a fit appointment. 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The re-union of the graduates of the 
State Normal School. founded in 1844, took place Jan. 
27. The exercises were held at the High School build 
ing. The prayer was by Rev. A. Parsons, class of °50; 
hymn by Jane J. Jewell, '66 ; song by Harriet Hall, 68; 


hymn, Mary A. McClelland, ’68; poem by Sarah Kep- 
pel, °76; addresses by Sherman Williams, "71: W. F, 


son, 53, Amelia E. Daly Alden ; closing hymn, by Mary 
C. Bennett, 55. At the business meeting Judge Smith 


year. 
the classes were represented. From President Water- 


teaching of the graduates was between seven and eight 
years ; that many had ‘reached positions of eminence, 
some as principals of normal schouls, county and ‘State 
Superintendents, principal of schools, writers of text 
books, editors of educational papers, ete.; and also im 
the fields they had selected after teaching ‘awhile as 


school has had a notable past and has made a liberal 
contribution to the educational forces of the country. 


Only two normal schools had previously been organized. 
A new building costing $100,000 is in process of erection. 


held at Honesdale with an enrollment of over 200 teach 
ers. Prof. Thomas, of the Mansfield State Normal School, 
made some excellent points on Class Questioning : 
The object of class questioning is to develop thought. 
(2) The teacher should endeavor to direct the attention 
in the proper channe!. (8) Questions should assist the 
pupil to tell what he knows in good language. 
pare the mind of the pupil for new knowledge. (6) Ex- 
amination questions should be broad and compreben- 
sive. (6) Answers to questions should not be hasty; 


Teachers should not forget to go slow: . (8) They should 
be careful not to talk too much. Mr, Thomas compared 
the scholars to narrow-necked bottles and the teachers 
to wide-mouthed pitchers, which were very lable to 
spill over when pouring too fast. (9) Practice economy 
in class work.. Avoid repeating answers made by pupils. 
Do not use too many words to express your commands. 
For example: ‘‘ You may take your seat” for ‘‘sit ;” 
‘stand up’ for ‘stand ;’ ‘clean off the blackboard’ for 
‘erase.”” Dr. Schaeffer, of the Kutztown Normal, divid- 
ed the time of studying History into three parts, name- 
ly: Preparatory stage, text-book stage, and the advanoc- 


connection with Geography or Reading. Much history 


tion and answer. Make the subject pleasant fora time 
so as to induce personal effort, then have the pupils do 
independent work. In assigning a Jesson make it of def- 
inite length and insist on having it welletudied.. Where 
the pupils can express themselves in good English, they 
should not be allowed to recite in the swords of the text- 
book.” Supt, Shelly, of York, said ; ‘‘ Genuine morality 
should be taught in our schools if we wish to attain to'rp 





ture of the mipd; the recognition throughout the 


the true end of teaching. Character-building, must be 






















































capacity of examining committee, and last fall con- 


supply a temporary vacancy. He received the degree 
of A. M. from Yale College in 1880, and the degree of 
Ph. D. from Syracuse University in 1882. Professor 


Supt. Ruggles is to be congratulated for his sagacity in 


Historical Retrospect by E. P. Waterbury; ’49: greeting 
Phelps, ’45, W. M. Giffin, "73; poems, Wm. G. Brown- 


was elected President of the Alumni for the ensuing 
In the evening a social re-union was held. About 
400 of the 3,000 graduates were present, nearly all of 


bury's address it appeared that the average term of 


lawyers, judge governors. clergymen, physicians. The 


PENN.—The late annual Institute of Wayne Co, was 


“ (1) 


(4) Pre- 


neither should there be any guess-work allowed. (7) 


ed stage. ‘‘ History can best be taught when taken in| their 


can be taught without a.text-book im the form of ques-} 





school that education is 4 gtowth—not/a —— ling, | sheady and begin early? The life of ascampis sometimes 


started for the bad in the cradle, but the germ of some- 
thing better is there, and it is the business of the teach- 
er to develop it.” Dr. Jessup, of Beyrout, gave an inter-" 
— lecture on ‘‘ The Arabs.” 

FOREIGN. 

| ENGLAND. —The Educational Department, in its in- 
structions to school inspectors, advises that the birch- 
tree be left to develop its beauty, and be not robbed of 
ids branches for the purpose of corduroying the backs of 
the adolescents. The department charges upon the in- 
spectors of schools not to fail, in their intercourse with 
teachers and inwnagers, to impress upon them that the 
more thoroughly a teacher is qualified for his position 
by skill, character, and personal influence, the less ne- 
cessary.is it for him to resort to corporal punishment’ 
at all.—One of the finest and most cheerful buildings in 
London is St: Thomas’s Hospital, on the banks of the’ 
Thames. It consists of seven four-story red brick build- 
ings, united by arcades, the whole costing $2,500,000. 
Connected with .it are the Nightingale home and train- 
ing-schoel for nurses. Nurses trained here are of two 
kinds—special probationers (those who are gentlewomen 
by birth, daughters of clergymen, officers, medical men 
and others of the upper-middle and middle classes;) and | 
ordinary probationers (the daughters of small farmers, 
tradesmen, and artisans.) The former are trained to be 
future heads‘of hospitals. These nurses must come to 
the home with the express object of entering the pro- 
fession of nursing, permanently. They pay $150 for 
the first year’s training, and agree to remain for two 
years in the hospital work after leaving the school. 
These can always obtain good situations, usually at 
$1,000 a year. The ordinary probationers are from 385 
to 36 years of age: They must remain one year; having 
their board given them and $64 in money and clothing. 
During the next three years they ‘‘are required to enter 
into the service as hospital nurses in such situations as 
may from time to time be offered to them by the com- 
wittee.” 

' MALARIA causes to the State of Italy an annual 
expense of two million dollars through the neces- 
sity of maintuining a number of hospitals ex- 
pressly for malaria patients. The damage to the 
national wealth cannot be calculated, is for im- 
mense; hurdreds of thousands of working people 
in their best age are seized by the disease, and large 
tracts of fertile country have to be left uncul- 
tivated. A very remarkable feature is the pro- 
gress and the greater violence of the disease since 
the construction of railways, which circumstance 
is ascribed to the necessary earth cuttings and the 
baring of stagnant waters. There are in fact some 
lines along which the strongest, healthiest work- 
men, and officials stationed there, are unable to re- 
dist the attacks of fever. 

ETIQUETTE FOR CHINESE WoMEN.—A young girl 
walking in the street must not turn her head 
round ; nor at home is she to glance slyly at visi- 
tors. She is to remember, moreover, that girls who 
are always laughing and talking are not esteemed: 
and that virtucus women have been hcnored from 
the earliest times. Women should be able to read, 
writé, and use the counting machine, so as to be in 
a position to direct a household. They should read 
books of piety and stories of morality, avoiding 
love poetry, songs and anecdotes. Wemen should 
be reserved; and they are cruelly enjoined never to 
occupy themselves with other people’s affairs, Men 
ought never to talk of domestic matters, while wo- 
men should never talk of auything else. When a 
visitor is in the drawing-room, the lady of the 
house should not be heard raising her voice-in the 
kitchen. Women are not to paint their faces and 
wear striking colors, for the insufficient Teason 
that if they do the men will look at them. 





Lem, 06 WEE 88 youn man, ne ths to 
reg ts always ina good humor, even 


her and mother are not: “They 
er they are hot or whether they are 
cold; to take them food and drink and to furnish 
them with new boots and shoes. When a ay 
woman ‘is grown up and married to an honest 
she. must not forget her parents, and once or Guin 
a year must ask — ——— of her husband to | 
— nee —— rt. = = highest ened “gil 

presen e an has been 
the husband commands and the wife * 
—5* for. > wife consists in having an equal ous 
arrive at this much must be sup- 

—S— mes’ Gazette. diye 
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tolettersand questions that will be of gen- 
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AN article in the ScHOOL JoURNAL of December 8th, 
by a County Supt. of North Carolina, and headed ‘“ The 
Negro, as an Educator,” is caleulated to mislead your, 
Northern rea‘lers as to the sentiment of the South in re- 


this attempt in, North Carolina ; but it is not true of the 
entire South, 1n Virginia, for muny years after the es- 
tablishment of the Public School system, the majority 
of the teachers of colored schools were whites, ladies 


and gentlemen, and their social standing was not af-|| 
fected one whit by that fact. A change was made only | 


when negroes were found cualified to teach the colored 
schools. In South Carolina, particularly in Charleston, 
whites, male and female, whose family connections are 
among the best people of that State, are engaged in 
teaching colored schools ; and this is true in many parts 
of the South. Strong and unreasoning prejudice still ex- 
ista in some sections, as Mr. Smith’s letter indicates, 
but this is not the true sentiment of the South, so far 
as I have been able to read it. TEACHER, 


Please give a program for an ungraded school. 

[No teacher can well manage and teach more than 
four classes. We give a program that will require 
twenty recitations.—Ep. ] 





Time. Recitations. 


Class. 
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General Exercise, 
Number. 

Arithmetic 
Arithmetic. 
Language, 

6-9 ais 

Roll Call and Singing. 
|Penmanship. 
Reading. 

Place. Introduci 
Geography. 
Geography. 
Recess. 


General Instruction for Composition, 
JUbject Lesson. 
Cow position. 
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Suppose that a man can walk around the earth in an 
opposite direction from its diurnal 1evolution. and with 
the same rapidity: that he starts on Sunday noon, and 
while on his way meets a man who says it is Monday. 
noon, Where and when did he pass from, Sundey into, 
Monday ? L 
. [The line at which a day begins is not{generally, indi- 
cated in our maps, but is, nevertheless, well known to 


navigators accustomed to make voyages round the} 


world. ‘It is an irregular line off the eastern coast of 
China. At an island on the east side of that, line it 
would be'Sunday noom when it was Monday noon at an 
island on the west side, although the islands may not 
be, a mile apart. The answer ’to the question, , is 
thatthe moment the traveller reached a place on the 
west side of, the line which starts the day—and in a 
great, part of its course this line is thecoast of China 
itsgli-—he would be told that it-was Monday noon.— 


— — * * * 
T.admare- your defence of Col. Parker against the 
criticiems 6f the old fogies” } your argu tor pro- 
feasiong! “work in ‘the’ school-room i Fone 4 actical 
hints ;'in fact, there is scarcely an article, in te a 
TUTE but contains information from which, the, tame; 
teacher may derive benefit. F,M. MoCuuiy. 
Tregard your papers as the; best: publihed, and. can, 
alwa Tes en ialasecs bon geh dupadiesabatsiende ved 
hands of a teacher. You can send mea copy of the 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 
EDUCATION IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Board of Education tell the Board of. Estim- 
ate and Apportionment what sum they need for 
the schools, and that body gives what they think 
the public will consider right. The estimates of the 
Board of Education called for $4,431,950, in which 
was included $850,090 for sites and buildings fur 
new schools. 

An interesting discussion arose. which displayed 
a want of grasp of the subject of education by the 
Mayor and Mr. Asten, of the Tax Department, (the 
other members are Comptroller Grant, and Mr. 
Reilly, of the Board of Aldermen). Mr. Devoe re- 
‘presented the Board of Education 
Mayor Edson said: ‘If we help the board out 
of their trouble this year they will be in the same 
trouble next year, and this thing will kecp going 
on until it breaks of its own weight. It will not 
be Jong before the tax-payers will be called on to 
pay $10,000,000 a year for the one item of edu- 
cation.” 

Mr. Devoe responded: ‘‘ We certainly shall be as 
deep in the mire next year as we are this year. This 
money won’t begin to relieve us. We need to-day 
a round $1,500,000 to putup new school. buildings. 
and unless the Legislature changes the school laws 
we shall have to build these school-houses within 
the next two years. Had the Board. of Estimate 
given us all we asked for.im past years we could 
ave got along with $4,000,000 this year, but since 
1877 this board has cut ow estimates $1,700,000. To 
continue the schools under the present law you 
have gotto spend nearly $2,000,000 for sites and 
buildings within the next two years, and you may 
as well face the fact now as to postpone it.” 
Mr. Asten.—‘* What has caused this demand for 
new schools ?” 
Mr, Devoe,—‘‘The rapid increase of population 
in the upper wards.” 
Mr, Asten,—‘‘I suppose you know that many 
—* believe, as I do, that.a plain English educa- 
on is all that the children who attend our public 
schools need ꝰ 
Mr. Devoe.—‘‘ I know that a very incorrect im- 
pression prevails in regard to what is called ‘‘ high- 
er education.” The factof the matteris that the 
higher education don’t cost many thousand dol- 
lars. Our great expense is the item of $2,500,000 
for teachers. They get on an averago a salary of 
about $700, They might live in Philadelphia, per 
haps, on $500, but they can’t do it in this great 
City for Jess than they receive, These teachers 
taught last year over 200,000 pupils, and they earn- 
ed.theix’ salaries well. The Normal College costs 
us, $100,000 a year. It supplies us with our teachers, 
and I don’t know how we should get competent 
teachers without it, The Nautical School costs us 
$27,000.a year, and that, speaking as a tax-payer, I 
look upon as an imposition. If the Chamber of 
Commerce is proud of it, as they claim to be, they 
ought to pay for it. It should not be foisted on 
‘the common school system of the city.” 
Mr. Asten.—‘‘How many graduates does the 
College of the City of New York turn out in a 
year ?” 
af Mr. Devoe.—*'The College graduates about 49 
boys a year, and costs us $135,000.” 

Mr Asten.—‘‘ That is over $3,000 for each boy.” 

Mayor Edson.—‘'T have been told that children 
from Jersey City and other places come to this city, 
give their residence at the house of relatives, or 
friends, and attend our schools. Is there any way 
of determining how many;such’non-resident pupils; 
we are paying to educale ?” a 

Mr... Deyos.—‘‘ There are such cases, I have no 
doubt, butthey.are very few. I will give $1 for. 
each pupil of. this, kind above 50 that can be found 
in our echools.” 

Mayor Edson.—‘‘ We are appropriating for this 
one départment more than one-third of all the 
money subject to riation by this board, but 
I sée no way to avoic it.” : 

Mr. Devoe.—“ If the Legislature don’t help us by 
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Dinwiddie Co., Va. 


The entire amount, $4,431,950, was approved by 
unanimous vote, $750,000 of the sum being appro- 
priated for sites and buildings. The appropriation 
last year was $3,750,000. The appropriation of 
$136,000 for the College of the City of New York 
was adopted. 

The amount expended here for so-called ‘‘ higher 
education” is one-seventeenth of the whole—an 
amount not worth speaking about. It is not $3,000 
for each graduate of the City College. The 700 or 
over who do not graduate cost the bulk of the sum 
expended on the college. 

But suppose this city does by-and-bye expend ten 
millions for education, what then, Mayor Fdson ? 
Why, it would bea cheap investment. It is ignor- 
ance not knowledge that costs. The better the 
schools the more attractive this city becomes. So 
let the Board of Education go on and erect its new 
buildings and gather the children in them. Thanks 


to Mr. Devoe for courageously maintaining the 
needs of our schools. * 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
OVER-WORE. 


It is a question worth answering. In what way 
does over- work, of a physical kind. injure or kill ? 
The animal machine must rest and recruit; time 
flows on destroying silently and surely. Every 
degree of force which the body exhibits is the re- 
sultant of the force that is liberated in the combi- 
nation of air with blood; or, to go to first prin- 
ciples, of air with food. But, as the body is con- 
structed, its power of receiving food and its capa- 
city for taking in air, are limited; hence the force 
which it can yield is limited, and if the force put 
forth in a stated period be greater than that which 
ought to be put forth in that period, the extra force 
is exerted at the expense of the organism itself; 
and as much as is lost, in any present effort, by so 
much will its power be diminished in the future, 
for the body is not. constituted to make up against 
time the slightest breath of force it has once lost. 

The exact mode of death from physical over- 
work is by the destruction of those parts of the 
body on which the involuntary acts of life depend, 
viz.: the muscles and the nervous structures en- 
gaged in the digestion of food, the circulation of 
the blood and the respiration. Usually in cases of 
over-work, the heart goes first; but sometimes the 
organs of respiration go equally early. or even take 
precedence in the bankruptcy of life. In large 
towns and cities we discover, in men engaged in 
pursuits which call forth the whole of the bodily 
powers, that they suffer very early in life from 
over-action of the heart, the organ becoming in 
them enlarged and unduly excitable. They are 
subject, from this cause, to frequent and sudden 
congestion of the lungs, and of other vascular or- 
gans. They cease to be uniformly and properly 
nourished, and great numbers of them die, at, or 
even before, middle age, not because the heart it- 
self hag actually failed, but rather because, by its 
over-action it has tired out the other vital organs 
dependent upon it. The assumption is a foolish 
error. By skillful training, it is quite true that 
men may be, and are, brought. to a fine extcrnal 
standard; but the external development is so com- 
monly the covering of an internal and fatal evil 
that I venture to affirm there is not in England a 
trained professional athlete of the age of thirty-five, 
who has been ten years at his calling, who is not 
disabled. That.a certain amount of activity is ab- 
solutely necessary to a normal physical develop- 
ment, no one will deny. But nature has furnished 
us with the means of this activity without the 
need of external appliances, and without the ex- 
citement, which, necessarily accompanies all com- 
petitive contests, A, few minu tes, upon rising in 
the,morning and at intervals during the day, spent 
in exercises, in deep, full breathing, and free exer- 
cise. of. the. limbs,,and dorsal muscles; or a short 
and.vigorous walk, will, ordinarily, fit one far bet- 
ter for vigorous and sustained mental exertion than 
ean any exercises of the gymasium or campus. If 
the stock of physical energy which we have ac- 
quired by sleep and food be expended in bodily ex- 
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to meet the demands which may be made upon it; 
for it is well-known that a greater draft is made 
upon the energies by mental than by physical ex- 
ertion. 

Tt is a pitiable sight to see an honest, earnest 
student, who wishes to make the most of his ad- 
vantages, deluded by the popular notions concern- 
ing, the excellence of physical culture, throwing 

way his vital energies, and then trying to spur on 

. jaded intellect till, from these unnatural and 
suicidal drafts, he finds himself baukrupt, still 
honestly supposing that he has done everything in 
his, power to achieve a grand success.— V OLANTE. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
THE HEAVENS IN JANUARY. 


Mars is a morning star; rises on the ist at 8 
o’elock, P. M. He is easily recognized as a brilliant 
red star, southeast of Jupiter, in the handle of the 
Sickle. 

Uranus is also a morning star; he rises on the 
ist at 11 o’clock in the evening. He can be seen 
with a good glass in the constellation Virgo; and 
is stationary nearly the whole month. 

Jupiter is morning star until the 19th, and then 
evening star until the 7th of August. At 10 o’clock 
on the evening of the 19th he reaches opposition, 
and can then be seen in his greatest glory well up 
in the zenith. 

Venus is now evening star for about two hours 
after sunset, in the western sky. 

Saturn is also evening star, and after it becomes 
dark can be seen about half-way up the zenith. 

Neptune ig evening star. 

The Moon on the 8th is in conjunction with Nep- 
tune at two minutes after one o'clock P. M.: on the 
9th, with Saturn at fourteen minutes after 2 o'clock, 
P. M.; on the 14th, with Mars; on the 17th, with 
‘Uranus; on the 26th she is nearest Mercury; and 
on the 30th is in conjunction with Venus. 

The agitation on the sun has been almost with- 
out intermission since July. 

The comet can now and then be detected by the 
naked eye as a faint patch of nebulous light. An 
opera-glass brings it into view. It is a little above 
a line drawn from Vega to Gamma Draconis, and 
nearer to Vega than toGamma. The ruddy glow 
before sunris and after sunset has been seen in 
Europe as well as here. Prof. Brooks, of Phelps, 
N. Y., announces that he saw a cloud of telescopic 
meteors following the sunset. It may be that a 
cloud of minute meteors has been attracted into 
and is floating about in the upper atmosphere of 
the earth, to be consumed by impact with the air 
and descend as cosmic dust and appear no more. 
Or perhaps a stratum of the atmosphere has been 
decomposed and it is floating about at a high alti- 
tude, absorbs all but the red rays and reflects them. 
Or perhaps the eruption at Java threw smoke to a 
great height, and that 1s wandering in the upper 
air. 

THE remains of the Cid, rescued frxm the hands 
of the Prince of Hohenzollern, into whose treasures 
they had found their way after having been stolen 
by French officers during the Peninsular war, have 
been brought back to Spain, and were recently 
handed over by King Alfonso to a deputation of 
the municipality of Burgos sent to Madrid to re- 
ceive them. The deputation then started for 
Burgos, where the whole population was wait- 
ing for them, The station was beautifully de- 
corated, cannon were fired, and all the author- 
ities. of the city accompanied the remains to the 
cathedral, where a solemn Te Dewm was sung. 
The. hones, were then placed. in a chapel: ar- 





ranged for'the purpose, where they will remain un- | 


till a *‘Pantheon” can be built for them by national 
subscription. The car on which the remains were 
borne was painted by a special committee: and de- 
corated with the arms %6f the Cid; Burgos, and 
Castile; while a pamphlet describing all the Vicissi- 
tudes which the mortal remains of the Spanish 

hero have suffered was largely distributed by the 
Burgos, municipality, both in. that city. and Re 
Madgid, 





NEW YORK CITY. i 


Mr. Franko’s Concert. ~ January 22d Mr. Sam 
Franko'’s annual concert takes place at Steinway Hall. 
Mrs. Emil ‘Gramm, Mr. Fritz Giese, Mr. Gramm, Mr. 
Nahn Franko,’ Mr. Bruno Klein and Miss Jeanne 
Franko will assist: ‘Some new compositions are prom- 
ised for this occasion. : 

ORATORIO’ CONCERT.—The Oratorio Society scored 
new triumphs on the! 26th and 27th of December, at 
the public rehearsal and concert at the Academy of 
‘Music. Handel's famous work, “The Messiah,” which 
is particularly appropriate and welcome at Christmas- 
time, was performed. The frequent hearing of this 
‘composition is a severe test of its worth, and each year 
it continues'to draw immense audiences. The large 
chorus of the Society, about five hundred voices (ladies 
and gentlemen), occupied 'the stage with the symphony 
orchestra, and the following soloists : Mrs. E J. Grant; 
soprano, Mme. Trebelli, contralto; Mr. Max Heinrich, 
bass; Mr. Charles H. Thompson, tenor. These forces 
were under the control of Dr. Damrosch, who interprets 
this work in strict accordance with Handel’s views. 
The next concert of this society will take place March 
18, when Bach’s ‘‘ St. Matthew's Passion” will be given. 

AMERICAN ART GaLLERY.—The exhibition of paint- 
ings by American artists will remain until January 12. 
These paintings comprise'the private collection of Mr. 
Thomas B. Clarke, who exhibits them for the benefit of 
a permanent fund for'a prize which will be awarded 
annually hereafter, for the best figure composition ‘that 
is shown at the Academy of Design. One hundred and 
sixteen artists are represented in the collection, many of 
them residents of this city. The pictures are all inter- 
esting, and many of them carried off first honors at 
recent exhibitions of the Academy of Design. Among 
them we remember Mr. J. W. Champney’s water-color, 
On the Heights”; Henry P. Smith’s ‘‘ Mid-Ocean”’; 
Mr. Chas. F. Ulrich’s ‘‘Glass-blowers,” and ‘‘An Ama- 
teur Etching”; Mr. Chas. Weldon’s ‘ Dream-land,” 
and several landscapes. The exhibition is an attractive 
one, and well worth a visit. 





TO READERS, 





If you are a subscriber, please look at the label on 
your paper, and kindly renew your subscription in 
advance, so as not to mis’ any numbers of the paper. 
If it is not convenient to renew at the expiration, please 
to state in a note to us the time you can do 80; we con- 
tinue the paper in many such cases. 

We desire every reader to aid the circulation of the 
JOURNAL, 4nd will cheerfully send specimen copies. 
We know there are thousands of teachers who feel the 
advancing wove of public opinion,and who want the 
best means possible at their command to aid them in 
their school-room duties. Those who receive a copy of 
the paper and are not subscribers, we urge to become 
subscribers at once. Coming from the great metropolis 
of the country as it does, it is freighted with the best 
and most practical information relating to education. 
Its writers are practical teachers who speak of what 
they know. 

We return thanks to our many friends in all parts of 
the country who are sending in subscriptions and help- 
ing on our work. We assure them that the JOURNAL 
during 1884 will merit the kind words they have said 
about’ it. But the nuwber of those in this country who 
do not take an educational journal is yet very large. 

Our magazine TREASURE TROVE is not a child’s paper. 


It is intended to meet the wants of youth of the rising 
eration ; those who are in school 2* but per· 

* to-morrow will be in active business life. r 

to learn what is in the world and in themselves, They 

will soon be teaching what they are now learning. Th 

want entertainment and fun, as we all do: still they 


are not children, but thoughtful and earnest young men 
and bah Ne ought to be recognized and respected 
as such. TREASURE TROVE aims to’ be, above all things, 


helpful. It means to help them in their studies, their 

work, their play, and their fan. It wants to encourage 

them in making the most of themselves; and. to show | ors 

them how much better atid happier they willbe in | 
and something. « 
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TROVE is ‘the — th — and 
parents and means to be readable and interesting to 
them, and to all the family, 
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SCHOOk s}OURNAL. 


Weekly, 50 Numbers a Year, 
$2.50 per year; $2.00 if paid in Advance. 
AMOS M. KELLOGG, Editor. 
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Pointed Discussion of Editorial Ideas. 
What to Do in the School Room. 
Valuable Educational News. 
How to Teach, 
Answers to Correspondents, Educational Questions. 
Things to Tell the Scholars. 
Declamations and Dialogues. 
Reviews of Books. 


In short, it will contain just what the teacher wil 
want to know in order to make his school a center ol 
light and power, instead of a reciting mill. 

In this work it will be aided by the ablest educators 
in the country. Papers may be expec:ed from the 
following men and women : 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, 
THOMAS HUNTER, 
H. H. STRAIGHT, 
E. J. HALLOCE, 
F. W. WARREN, 
Cc. W. WASSON, 
A. E, FRYE, 
Z. RICHARDS, 
CHARLES G. LELAND, 
PROF. JOHN KRAUS, 
GEORGE I, BURTON, 





N. A. CALKINS, 
T. F. HARRISON, 
H. B. BOISEN, 
E. R. SHAW, 
8. G. LOVE, 
Cc. N. MARVIN, 
JOHN OGDEN, 
F. P, LANTRY, 
A. 8. HIGGINS, 
T. W. SEWARD, 
H, P. SMITH, 


J. B. B. G. NORTHROP, 
MRS. KRAUS-BOELTE, MISS L. E. PATRIDGE, 
A. E. JONES, ANNA J. HARDWICKE, 
EDWARD A. RAND, MISS M. O. RUSSELL, 
H. C. KIRK, MRS. K. 8. DURBIE* 
D. L KIEHLE, LUCY A YENDES, 


G. STANLEY HALL, ANNA JOHNSON, 
And many other Practical Teachers. 


AS TO THE FUTURE. 


Please note the following features of the JOURNAL; 

1. The series of articles m Col. F. W. Parker, the 
first of which appeared Nov. 10. Others will follow 
each month. 

2. The valuable series of letters from our 7 ial cor- 
respondent at Col. Parker’s Normal School, These 
gre a minute description of the methods — 

ere, and have been read with deep interest. 

3. We give sketches of prominent educational men. 

4. The School-Room Department, which is and has 
been the center of the paper ; ‘‘How to Teach” is the 
roblem before the earnest teacher ; all know the what, 
Pow thehow. We shall make the JOURNAL worth $50 a 
‘year to every subscriber. We shall make the it a paper 

no live teacher can do without. 


AS TO THE PAST. 


The educational world does MovE. The ScHOOL 
JOURNAL began in 1874 to preach a reform in educa- 
tional methods; it urged that we should absolute- 
ly teach in accordance with the Prete Poe enunciat- 
ed by Socrates, Pestalozzi, Froe Mann, 
others. To all this there was at first Ba Ro 
ders, ond “I wish we could.” Undismayed it, went on 


finding here and there those who believed it was pos- 
sible t the school-rooms should be centers of light, 
life and joy, instead of knowledge. At last the entire 


continent is feeling a new impulse. ‘‘ There is some- 
thing in the air,” all now exclaim. The deadest teacher 
has eard of the **New Education,” 

The Journat has not filled its pages with or awed 
tions ‘*about Education.” There are thousands of men 
who can write ‘‘ about Education,” whose schools are’ 
carica We have done a better thing ; we have ex- 

the foundation PRINCTPLEs of education, and 
ven METHODS founded on those principles. We 
the great thing needed is TEACHERS WHO COM- 
THE PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. .Such teach- 
a form their own methods. We therefore 
— lés and give methods that in them- 


have seen at a giance that the JOURNAL 
is fit te be a 


right hand of have its 
inspiration. Volumes could be ed with shins ? 
eee See it has doubled and 


hold 


s Gorependence ire in regard to subscriptions should be 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO,, 
21 Park Place, N.Y, 
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‘BOOK DEPARTMENT. - 


NFW BOOKS. 

Horn’s SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE. By Frederik 
W. Horn, Ph. D. Chicaga:'S. C. Griggs & Co. 

4 1 title of tuis very impo 

‘ull unde ding of its ac 
tory of thé Literature of J Scandinavian > soo from 
the most ancient times to thé present.' By ‘Frederik 
Winkel, Horn, Ph.D. Revised. by the author; and 
translated by Rasmus B. Anderson, author of Norse My- 
thology, America Not Discovered. by Columbus, Vik- 
ing Tales of the North, and other works, with a Bib- 
liography of the important books in tho Englisb:lan- 
guage, relating to the Scandinavian countries, prepared 
for the translator by Thorvald Solberg, of the Library 
of Congress, Washington, D. C.” 

The Scandinavian ‘nations together constitute a 
branch of the Teatonic race, and ‘include’ Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden and Iceland. In a political sense the 
latter belongs. to .Denmark. Notwithstanding some 
differences of life and language among these nations, 
there is a unity of feeling and even of physiognomy un- 
usual to most of the derived stocks of men,. There ig 
algo an essential unity in the tongues at present spoken 
by the first three o ‘these races, The Icelanders, how- 
ever, on account Of their insular position, have changed 
their language less than the others from association 
with the ordinary German speech. Hence, students of 
the old Norse tongue, upon visiting Iceland, are struck 
with surprise at the’..amiliarity of many words they 
never heard before ontside of books, Recog: izing this 
ancient unity, the author has treated his subject,accord- 
ingly in the first part, and devotes his first hapter to 
the old Norse’and Icelandic literature. .Inthis chapter 
he tells why the Icelanders became preéminently & his- 
torical people ; that the ‘‘Eddas” (from a word mean- 
ing great-grandmother, and doubtless -referring. to their 
venerable age}'also baving the meaning remarkably 
good) wére ‘collections of national poems largely mythi- 
cal and: heroical, One group ot these, the Véluspa, is,a 
series of. grand pictures, representing., the, creation, de- 
struction/and regeneration of the world. In this chap- 
ter we also learn that’ the ‘‘skalds” were the Norse min- 
strels, and “‘drapas,” their poems and ‘songs ;' that 
“ sagas” were sayings, or short histéri¢al‘and mythical 
stories handed down by oral tradition,and at a later 
period compiled into prose literature; and that a splen- 
did code, of laws, rivaling those of Justinian, bears the 
strange hame, the “* Graygoose.” 

Other chapters in like manner reveal many curious 
points,in Scandinavian literature, and bring the subject 
down to the present time. The Bibliography of Mr. 
Solberg is invaluable in connection with such a subject, 
as it .nables the student of this literature to avail him- 
self of the hitherto unused treasures in many of our 
libraries. The book, as.a whole, is certainly a monu- 
ment to the literary and philological zeal of its editors, 
and to the liberality and enterprise of a far-off American 
house that has only added this as one volume to many 
other kindred books on Norse Literature, 


Tue History OF PRUSSIA, TO THE ACCESSION OF FRED- 
ERICK THE GREAT. By Herbert Tuttle, Professor in Cor- 
nell University... Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price, $2.25, 

This work deals chiefly with the formative period of 
the Kingdom of Prussia before the idea of a great Ger- 
man Empire became the ultimate thought of the na- 
tion under Frederick the Great. This period commenced 
in 1184 under the rule of Albert the Bear, who received 
the Mark of Brandenburg, or the “ North Mark,” asa 
fief from the. Emperor Lothair II. It extended to 1740, 





a period of over 600 years. For 200 years previous to} 


the appearance of Albert, this section of Germany had 
been overrun with Slavs; but even before their advent 
the tribal influences were not national nor even homo- 
genous. But in the fore part of the 12th century the 
feudal system had become a power. Says the author : 

“No sooner.,was feudalism firmly settled over a large 
part of Europe than it began a comprehensive career of 
conquest. The Norman invasions of Kngiand and Italy, 
the crusades, the conquest of the Slavonic lands on the 
Baltio, and finally, the second occupation of the North 
Mark seem to be movements inspired by a common im- 
pulse. So that during two or three centuries feudal 
Europe was eurging® resclessly against its barriers on 
every side and seeking outlets for an energy, that with- 


out foreign employment would turn and rend. the]. 
This impetus 


system on which it had been nou 


carried Albert the Bear into the Mark of Brandenburg.” 
And, theauthor might have added, Jaid the real found. 
ation of the Hohenzollern dynasty and the establish- 


t ey eat ae 


ment of what is to-day the greatest war power of Eu- 
rope, From ‘such a clear beginning, too often slighted 
by other authors, Prof. Tuttle proceeds in a masterly 
way to unroll his history. He seems to be unbiased in 
Mis opinions, though he has sturdy ones to express, and 
expresses them freely. His work is a very valuable ad- 
ditiou to the ar nals of a vigorous and manly race. 

JouN BULL aNnD His IsLanp. By Max O’Rell. 
York.: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
50 cents. Cloth, $1.00 

This witty and incisive book on England, by an an- 
onymous French author, is the sensation of the moment 
both in Paris and London. No foreign satire ever seems 
ito, have bitten so keenly, in spite of the good humor 
and even the sincere admiration shown by the. satirist. 
The British press and public have been compelled to 
laugh over the admirable cleverness of the study, even 
while they protested ; and the fairer critics have rec- 
ognized the striking truth and merit of the more seri- 
ous criticism which forms no insignificant part of it. 
The volume has reached its twentieth large edition in 
Paris, while the present avthorized | translation—now 
published simultaneously in England and America—has 
been preparing under the supervision of the author. It 
will be as. hugely relished by Americans as by any peo- 
ple under the sun. 

I. RuRaL LiFe AND Homes, or How to Improve and 
Build Up our Towns; 2. MEmMoRY AND How To TRAIN IT; 
8, Tap, Netw Era in Japan; 4, THE READING OF OUR 
Boys AND GiRLs. B.G. Northrop, LL.D. 

Dr. Northrop is a very popular lecturer ; he has aided 
in’ organizing over 170 assdciations, whch have done 
great good in improving the sapvitary and esthetic con- 
ditions of our rural towns. He has also made a speci- 
alty of Didactics, having been ten years agent of the 
State Board of Fducation of Massachusetts and sixteen 
years Secretary of the Connecticut Board of Education. 
During this period—longer than any other person was 
ever occupied in the State supervision of schools in this 
country—he has jectured in normal schools, academies, 
colleges, or educational conventions in twenty-two 
States. These lectures have proved so interesting and 
instructive to both students and teachers that he has 
often been.recalled to the same place. His course of lec- 
tures on methods of instruction has been very valuable, 

| WHITTIER CALENDAR FOR 1884. Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, Price, $1.00. 

This calendar is of the same general ‘style as the Em- 
etson and Longfellow Calendars, which have proved very 
acceptable to a multitude of admirers of those authors. 
The selections for the Whittier Calendar have been 
made from Mr. Whittier’s poems and prose writings 
with similar skill and care. The design 1s entirely dif- 
ferent from those of the Emerson and Longfellow Cal- 
endars, but represents graphically certain leading fea- 
tures of Mr. Whittier’s writings, by which these are 
most strongly commended to the admiration and love of 
American. readers. 

CHIPS FROM DICKENS. Selected by Thomas Mason. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

The multitudes who revere the memory of that great 
enchanter, who taught an English-speaking world to 
smile as it had never done before, will be gratified at 
this tiny vest-pocket volume—reminder of his unap- 
proachable power; and even something more than a 
reminder, containing as it does many complete favorite 
passages. The selection has evidently been made by a 
genuine admirer of the author, and shows excellent dis- 
crimination. 

TENNYSON’Ss IN Memoriam. A Study. John F. 
Genung. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

This ‘is a scholarly, thoroughly excellent essay on 
Tennyson’s famous poem, and one of the most famous 
p%ems in modern literature. ‘It is an analytical study 
of the poem in its origin, sigt and method, and 
a luminous and helpful commént on a poem that chal- 
lenges the study and stimulates the imagination of the 
noblest minds. 

Scort-Browne’s Boox or Business Letrers. New 
York: published by the author. 

The special value of this little manual lies in its use 


New 
1 vol., 12mo0. Paper, 


forms and the technical use. of trade terms. Practical 
short-hand writers will welcome it as the timely assist- 
ance of one of their professional publishers. Mr. Brown 
deserves credit tor his enterprise. 

Susy’s Opinions, by Faye Huntington, and HoLty}to 
SPRINGS, by Lucia E. F. Kimball. New York : National 
Temperance Society and Publication House. 60 cts each. 

These are two interesting little volumes intended to} 
inculcate lessons of temperance and morality by using! Past 





by stenographers as a book of reference for commercial | 4 


the garb of fiction. The stories are smoothly written, 
and the points aimed at are clearly set forth. 
MAGAZINES. 


Harper’s monthly for January opens with a beautiful 
frontispiece portrait of ‘‘ The Quaker Poet,” accompany- 
ing Harriet Prescott Spoffords appreciative biography. 
Constance F. Woolson’s sketch, ‘‘At Mentone,” is 
an extremely interesting paper which is beautifully 
illustrated. An article by 8. W. Sheldon on ‘‘The Old 
Packet and Clipper Service” will revive stirring memo- 
ries in maty minds of the passing generation. ‘The 
opening of Black’s novel ‘‘ Judith Shakespeare,” is per- 
haps the most noteworthy event of the number. E. P. 
Roe’s *‘ Nature’s Serial Story”*is interesting and finely 
illustrated, and the editorial departments are excellent, 
as usual. ; 


The January Wide Awake opens the new year in its 
awn fresh and attractive fashion with articles, stories, 
and sketches, full of life, and. originality, the second 
chapter of Miss Phelps’. ‘A Brave Girl” and E. E, 
Hale’s, ‘‘ Today,” are among the best prose contribu- 
tions.and a sweet little thought. by Miss M. E. Wilkins, 
entitled A pretty Ambition” is noticeable. among the 
verses of the number, 

The January Lippincott’s contains much entertaining 
matter. The leading paper by Edward F. Bruce, “ Phila- 
delphia’s Hotel-de-Ville” is finely illustrated, as is also 
a sketch by Belle Osbourne, ‘‘ Hawaii Ponoi.” ‘Notes 
on Conversations with Emerson,” by Pendleton King, 
and ‘‘ Mathew Arnold in America,” by Louis Judson 
Swinburne are timely and interesting papers. The book 
department is up to its usual praise-worthy standard. 

WITH the first of the month comes Outing and the 
Wheelman, a magazine devoted to bicycling, canoeing, 
and other out-door sports. This is a beautifully illus- 
trated paper, and contains much that is interesting both 
in poetry and prose. Among the writers in the January 
number are John Burroughs, Amanda B. Harris, and 
Dora Reade Goodale. Maurice Thompson cuntributes 
the first chapters of a serial, entitled, ‘‘ Summer Sweet- 
hearts.” 


THE January Manhattan is excellent, as usual, both 
in literary material and illustrative designs. The lead- 
ing paper is on ‘‘ The Luther Monument at Worms.” 
It contains good reproductions of photographs of the 
monument in detail, and Mr. Conway’s paper is timely 
and thoughtful. Contributions by G. P. Lathrop, Louire 
Chandler Moulton, Edith M. Thomas, and George Fran- 
cis Curtis, add to the attractiveness of the number, as 
also does an instalment of Edgar Fawcett’s story, 
**Tinkling Cymbals.” 

The January number of the Domestic Monthly con- 
tains the concluding chapters of Justin McCarthy's 
brilliant novel, ‘‘ Maid of Athens ;” the first half of a 
novelette by Helen Campbell, entitled, ‘-Within a Play ;” 
stories by Mrs. D. H. R. Goodale and others, with poems 
and articles by popular authors. The Fashion Depart- 
ment is particularly full for January. Mre. Henry 
Ward Beecher’s Household Department is excellent, as 
always. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

A little book with the title “One Thousand and One 
Riddles,” is published for 15 cents, by J. S. Ogilvie’ & 
Co., New York. It contains the material for much fun 
and home amusement in the way of Riddles, Cen- 
undrums, Enigmas, and Hints for Acting Charades. 

An admirably practical book for every one interested 


in building has just been published by James R. Osgood 
< Co, Itis entitled ‘ Buildin Superintendance,” and 
repared by Theodore M. Clark, a Boston architect 
of of wide reputation. Considering, as Sir Edmund Beckett 
says, the number of people who spend, at some period 
of their lives, a great amount of time and mental effort 
in building operations, it is strange that no one has 
ever yet thought of writing a book about his experience 
Sractice of building ; trop the digging of the. dxy-drgin 
ractice of rom the digging of the n 
fn the Fg to the hanging oF the chain-bolt on the 
front door. 
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The “School Journal 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY, 50 NOS. A YEAR. 
$2.50 per Year ; $2.00 if Paidin Advance. 


— — — 


Special rates for clubs will be sent on applica- 
tion. 


The label on each paper shows up to what date | N, 


the subscriber has paid. If the publishers do not by 
that date recetwe a request from the subsortber that 
the paper be discontinued, they will eantinuc to send 
it. The paper will, however, be. stopped at any time 
thereafter,if the subscriber 80 desires, and remits 
the amount due for the time he has received tt. 

The date against your name on the address of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription 
is puid. 

Subscriptions will be received for three months 
or six months from those who wish to make u 
tral of the paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a 
paper changed, should be careful to name not 
only the post-office to which they wish it sent, but 
also the one to which it has been sent. 

The Courts have decided that all subscri- 
bers to mewspapers are held responsible 
until arrearages are paid and their papers 
are ordered to be discontinued. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Tar JoURNAL 
to their friends’ can have specimer copies sent 
free from this office to any address. 

Advertising rates will be sent on application 
to the Business Manager, JEAN IstpORE CHAR- 
Louls, 21 Park Place, N. V 

E, L. KELLOGG @ CO., 
Educattor-al Publishers 
21 Park Place, New York. 


Treasure Trove 


FOR JANUARY. 
Has a New Year's greeting jor all its 








readers, It opens, as usual, with a spirit- 
ed fronti accompanying a short 
poem, ⸗ —— an Dixey. 


‘ The Story of Macbeth” is told in a most 
entertaining manner by E. L. Benedict. 
A very instructive paper on “ General 
Montgomery” is contributed by Mr Wm. 
L. stoe, author of ‘‘ Campaigns of Gen- 


eral Burgoyne.” There is a sketch by 'W. 
Randolph, entitled ‘John Streeter B'ank”; 
some me helpf ful tions in regard to 


pping” for the boys; and a descrip- 
tion ole the Mi hes going forward in Paris 
on the statueof Liberty — in New 
York Harbor, An amusing recitation tells 
‘* How King Boozleum Foozieum was 
Took”; and a short phy of Sir Moses 
Montefiore is given. * Authors Worth 
Reading” contains the best of read. 
ing, and the water-color lesson telis ‘* How 
to Paint Geraniums.” Other shorter arti- 
cles with good ry and fine illustra- 
tro..8, furnish both instruction and enter 
tainment to its 8. “Go Ahead” 
story iscontinued and will be found highi 
interesting. The rtments are ali alive| 2 
with work, aud resumption of the 
“ Star Roll” — begin’ ine tee 
among the pleasant nnings of the new 

ar. 2* notice of the paper will be 
ound in another column. 


— — - 


PUBLISHER’S DEPA RTMENT. 


— —— 

All of the publications advertised else- 
where by Ivison, Biakeman, Taylor & 
Co., make a select list; among them are 
 Swinton’s Readers,” which have had a 
phenomenal sale, Swinton’s “Spellers, 
Standard Supplementary Readers, Web- 
ster's Dictionaries, Fish’s Two-Buok Course 
in Arithmetic, Swinton’s raphies, 
Guyot's famous Geographies, Swinton’s 
Ceadensed U. S. History, Swinton’s Gen- 
eral History, Spencerian System of Writ- 
ing, Gray’s Botanies, Townsend’s Civil 
Government, Bryant & Stratton’s Book- 
keeping. 

At-the store of J. Prentice & Son, on 

way, will be found a very large but 
select stock of drawing instruments, sur- 
veyor’s implements, and scientific novel- 
ties of mauy kinds, Any one, forinstance, 
contemplating the collection of fine 
school — would do well to call 





and ‘look at™ — 
call, send for a 
thing. : 

Many people, especially teachers and 
school officers, accumulate school or col- 
lege text-books for which they soon have 
no direct use, Py he have only to write 
to Van Winkle eedon, Chambers St., 
Y., and arrange to sell or exchange 
such unused ~ Try them. 

One of the specialties of Keuffel & Es- 
ser, Fulton street, N. Y., isa Book of In 
structions and Pens for learning and prac- 
ticing the style of ‘‘round writing” so 
much in vogue and so useful for many 
purposes. This energetic house also fur- 
nishes almost everything in the line of 
fine drawing materials. 

Bradley & Co., of Philadelphia, offer to 
the public an interesting work, called, 
“ Over the World.” Itisa single-vulume 
compilation of thoughts and of valuable 
facts, mpny of which would otherwise lie 
scattered t —* — volumes. 


In place of 4 
the next best 


Are being made in chronic, dieasrs, euch a 


etc. by Dre — ——3*3 — 
ete., by Starke & Palen Girard aa 
ip under tho remarkable ofa 


remarkable action 
new he a —— which they have been 
dispensing for the past thirteen —e If you 
are a sufferer from any disease w nie yout pape 
cian has failed to cure, writs to them 
tion in vegens fo to their new Treatment. It will 
be promptly furnished. and such :eports of cass 
sent to you as will enable yen Se j 
self whether or not it promises 
your ailment. 


*Diamocd Dyes will color anything any 
color, and never fail. The easiest an: 


for 


our- 
to beof v in 


best way to economize. 10°. at a'l drug- 
gists. ells, Richardson & Co., Burling- 
ton, Vt. Sample card, 32 colors, and book 


of directions for 2-cent stamp. 

ROUGH OR CHAPPED HANDS 
can be instantly cured by Pearl's White 
Glycerine. Its application does not hinder 
the immediate use of a glove, as it pene- 
trates the skin, making it sof¢ and pliable. 
It doe» not leave a di le greasy 
substance on the skin like other similar 
preparations. 

When suffering with catarrh or cold in 
the head I have never found an equal to 
Ely’s Cream Balm. I had to bandage my 
head to A oe the pain. C. A. Cooper, 
Danby, N. Y. 


— 





HE lived in a country town, and had 
not attended church for many months. 
At length, having a friend visiting hum. 
he accompanied him one Sunday to meet- 
ing. Arriving in front of the edifice one 
of the deacons backoned him to one side 
and he expected a “‘talking to” for his de- 
linquency. Looking all around to assure 
himself that he would not be overhead the 
dispenser said to him : “‘ Heard you had a 
very fine calf you wanted to sell.” 


You never cease to praise Dr. Graves’ Heart 
ied if you ever use it in Heart Disease. 





SOMETHING NEW. 


Sone Treasures. 


—-NO. 1.— 


For Schoo!s, Teachers, Institutes and 
Normal Schools. 


By AMOS M. KELLOGG. 


Editor of the ScHooL JOURNAL, TEACHERS 
Lxestrruts. Etc. 
PRICK, 10 CENTS. 

Song Treasures is dcsigned to supply the gro#- 
ing demand for bright, cheerful songs specially 
adapted to the use in Schoo s. and Teachers’ Lnsti- 
tutes. Each dumber consists of 16 pages uf songs 
set to music, with a handsome cover, on hich 
are printed the word. of a number of othur 
familiar song and hymns. Discount for quxatits . 
Sénd 10 cents for sampie con) to 


& L, KELLOGG A CO., 








——— waren 


at home. Samples worth OF fr free 
Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 
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FOR THE TEACHER'S D 


Lee & Shepard's Hand- — 


ESK AND ‘HOME USE. 





HANDBOOK OF THE EARTH. NATURAL 
METHODS IN GEOGRA . By Parsons 
Hopkins, of Normat ods 2 ihe 

* §Swain Free School, —3 — rice —* 

ve lat oot 28 


Taobao — 
Py 


facts, a le Uiew right methods of —— 
lication o ciples of ‘ony 
to the of eaching, whick sh educate ag well as 
improve the pupil. ; 
UNIVERSAL PHONOGR | SHoRt- 


HAND BY THE Pav 
structor, b: of the Allen 
Stenograp ————— cents. 


This litt'e volume is a ** down of all — valu- 
able treatises art into a clear and com- 


Uniform with 
PRONOUNCING HANDBOOK of 3,000 Words 
often Mispronounced, and of Words to which 
® Choice bf Pronunciation is allowed. By R. 
Seule ard L. J. Campbell. 50 cents. 
— OF ——— 
with an » Showin, 
Lunt Mog J. 


SYNONYMS, 
a correct use of 
pbeli. 50 cents. 


HANDBOOS 08 OF nee Coupled by ts 

Ww 

P, epee} D. D. “cD. OR 3 Dr. 

—— 1, Mr. T ‘s re. 

Me Blinks e's * ord t@ the 

Wize i 3 ints batt e Current [ — oh a 
of ia Writing and 8 


Mistales and od od. ltmproprieticn in Bpesking end 
Writing Co 


TAXIDERMY gS agg A TEACRER. a 


ual for and Preserv- 
— Animals, and By Walter P. 
p . 50 cents. 


INSKOTS; How to Catch and how t 
them for the inet, 


tooo forthe Gault A Manny of 
Manton, 30 cents. 


FIELD BOTANY. A — for thé Col- 
lector. —— Instructions for Gathering 
and Preserv. P.ants, and tre Formation of a 
Herbarium. Complete Instructions in 
Leaf Photography. Piant Print the 

Breas ¢ Leaves. By Walter 


ane rks HELPS for those wou Write; 
Print, or Read. By Benjamin Drew, Prvot- 
reader. 50 cents. 


+> 


BANDBOOK OF LIGHT GYMNASTIOS. 
Ry Lucy B Hunt, Instructor in Light Gym- 
nastics. 50 cents. 

PRACTICAL BOAT-SAILING. By t Doyges 
Frazer. With numerous Diagrams and Illus- 
trations, $1.00. 

HANDBOOK OF nee eg and other 

Typographical Ma’ters. By M. T. Bigelow. 


HANDBOOK OF ELOCUTION SIMPLI- 
FIED. By W. K. Forbes and G. M. Baker: 
5° eénts. ’ 

SHORT STUDIES OF AMERICAN AU- 
THORS... Ly Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


50. cents. i 
HANDBOOK OF WOOD ENGRAVING, 
With Practical Instructions ip the Art for 
sons who wish to learn withuut an Instr 
one ai A. Emerson. $1.00. 
STARS AND THE EARTH: . ar, 
T..oughts upon Space, Time and Eternity. With 
an introduc ion by Thomas Hill, D.D., LL.D, 


50 cents. 

HANDBOOK <a a ory By 
Dr. Geo. L. Au-tin. 50 ce 

HANDBOOK ‘OF THE TELEPHONE.. Au 
account of Electricity, Magpetion. aod Sound 
asinvolve in itsaction. With directions for 
makiug a Speaking Telephone. By Prof. A. E. 
Dolbear. 50 cents. 





&@ Copies Furnished at Reduced 


rates for Introduction, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston, Mass. 
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To those who will agree to show the 
tn making sales in their locality, we will furnish a sample 
Organ, as above described, for S65 net cash. 
price mention this paper. 


Absolutely the Best Organ ever Offered for the Money. 


WORTH $125. AS SOLD BY AGENTS, 

tyle 110.) Dimensi He 70 in. Depth, 23 ie, 

hey » Weteht Boxed. =) —— are) 

yh of 8 “Octaves, and ones 
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or get out of order. 
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for convenience of mo Le Bellows are 
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‘ESS ‘bes 
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at yc Hho to $1 


FACTOR with STOOL 
RY —E —— on cars here 


— @rect — this advertisement. Remit A draft, moi 


er or express (money nded if organ is net 
oe you do not wish to send cash with order, send a letter of en- 
dorsement from some bank o te ean e merchant, to the effect 
that you are nsible, and will pay for the Organ if found as 
— — and we will * one ——— 

THESE IX EVERY 
wr as WHEN SURE TO 

BENCE THE FOLLOWLNG SPECIAL OFFER. 
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222 ‘Si and 89 Vesey St, New York. 
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VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. | 


Brain and Nerve Food. 


_ dt —2*8D the ene ny, est p44 — or pe need Re relieves lassitude, erratic 
eshes the perpen, —* 


Min all digeanea tf Nervous 22 
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THE BEST IS IS THE CHEAPEST. 


“The Ohio Educational Monthly, always 
an excelent , now ranks way up among 
the monthlies. * * * * We know of noeduca- 
tional jou:nal in the United States that is its 
superior.’’—Pacific School Journal. 


<2 |THE OHIO EDUGATIONAL MONTHLY 


—AND— 


NATIONAL TEACHER, 


| The Oldest Educational Magazine Now Pub- 
lished in America. 


Enlarged and Improved, now contains fifty per 
cert. more reading matter than formerly, 


One Uniform Price, $1.50 a Year. 


dress, cae 
SAMUEL FINDLEY, » 


EXTEMPORE  SPEEGH ; 


HOW TO ACQUIRE AND PRACTICE IT. 
By Rev. WILLtAM PrTTEenGcEn. 


A oular gue Weak, on a Vital Topic. 
a “to peak remporans 
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COLLEGE, NEWARK, N. J. 
20 minutes of New York, More positions for gradu 





BUSINESS COLLEGE, 63 
cor. Canal ; “L” Station (Established 


open 8 — — AP oie Neg, et ee 


t Bookeeping, a al 


RENCH,— r’s —— —— 
lessons — no payment in 


vance. Free Tues., Thurs. Sere, 
1l o’clock. Classes for te teachers, 


Tues., Frid’s at 4 
and 7 P.M. Special serms.—3i East 17th st N.¥ 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKFEPSIE. N. X. 


Established Twenty-one — — The arst in the 
tofurnish — for 








deserving studen’ Catal 
Deak, Registrar. 8. L — 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


LOCATED AT 
No, 5 East Fourteenth Street, 
2d door East of Fifth Ave. 
This ren:-wned Music annem offers * oO 
of agers of successfu: 








tion. The corps 
soe, of the * the country. 
ew York Conser ne puny 
of Musicin't vo Beaten te 
entirely separate and distinct from all other Mu- 
sic Schools which imitate its name and methods. 
‘The etieccere-orge daily Bum, OA. Me 
P.M bean cineca J 
Pp c 
 GRISW: "President. 
RUTGERS’ FEMALE COLLEGE 
renownked and Chartered — # sue 
P its wor = nem 8 : 
gantly 1 . 55th St., where 
at all ti be and enter the 
for whieh ieh they are pared, and tuition 
from time of entrance. 
poh Toy is. re- 
ree parent or pu fo Boeck cial 
to music and the, — lan- 
— —E— or p: rticu ei 











¥ARE REDUCED CO 
BOSTON 
And all New England Points, 
sroshtrarow uiws 
i “INSIDE ROUTE.” 
STEAMERS 
— —— 


Leave PIER 33 N.R. at 5 P. M., duily e 
Sanday. 3 Morning ‘Trains from Soames’ Li Land. 
Stonington to on. 


PROVIDENCE LINE. 


For PROVIDENCE direct. 
ELEGANT STEAMERS. 
RHODE ISLAND and MASSACHUSETTS. 
R., at 5 P.M. daily A 
deh oxeept 
House ; S07, 507 


Frets Hotel, also 
864 Fulton street, 


FW. POPPL 


E, General Passenger Agen 
No. 177 West St., * 


New York. 
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Contur 4 m.| $4.00) $5.50 )$4.50 
m,| 4,00) 5.00 | 4.20 
Lippi * * 3.00 ius 2 
ncott’s M. ine m.| 3: 
Our Continen t, 5 w.| 4,00} 5.00} 4.00 
Nc rth American Review, m.}' 5.00) 6.00 | 5,00 
renolugical Journal, m.,| 2.00} 3.50 | 2.50 
nce M » my 5, 6.00 | 5.20 
Laws of Life, m.| 1.50} 3.00] 2.00 
Harper’s Weekly, w.| 4.00) 5.20] 4.20 
Harper's x w.| 4.00) 5.20) 4.20 
Home Journal, w.| 2.00) 3.50 | 2.50 
American Queen, w.| 4.00} 5,00} 4.20 
Fraak Lealie’s Illustrated a nest ass 
Newspa) w.| 4 . 
Pom. w.| 5.00] 5.75 | 5.10 
Scientific American, w.| 3.20) 4.56) 3,56 
Scientific ‘American Supple- 
ment, w.| 5. 6.00 | 5.20 
Forest and Stream, w.} 4.00) 5.00} 4.00 
sLiterary World, Bi-w.| 2.00) 3.60 | 2,60 
ee w.| 3.0u| 4.70) 3.70 
. ¥. Weekly w.| 1,00} 2,90) 1.90 
x: Y Times, 55— Weekly, 2.50) 425) 3.28 
N. Y. Times, Weekly. 1.00} 2.90} 1.90 
iPopular Science News, m.| 1,00} 2.65) 1.65 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 
*N. E. Journal of —— 
tius 4 2.50) 3.88) 2.88 
American Teacher, mn. 1.00) 2.75 | 1.75 
Education, M-| 4.00) 5.00) 4.20 
Pa. School Journal, m.) 1.60) 3.10) 2.10 
* —— m.| 10 3.10| 2.10 
nd, . W-| 2.00) 3.50) 2.50 
The School-Mas:ér, (T11.) _.m:| 7's0 3.25 | 325 
Ti. | Jou , m.! 1.50) 3.00) 2, 
Practicul Teacher, (Ill.) _8.m.| 1.295} 3,00! 2.00 
American Journal of uca- 
Nodueal Seacheh, —— 
er, 1. 60 | 1, 
fic School Journal, 
™.| 2.00] 3.50| 2.50 
Teacher, Pa.) m.) (50 240 | HG 
Wis, Journal of Education, n.| 1.00| 2.75) 17. 
Canada Ed. Monthly, ™.| 1.50} 3.00 | 2.00 
Canada School Journal, m-| 1.00) 2.75 | 1.75 
Educational Review m™.) 1) 2.80; 1.80 
—— — * 9 m 20 1.40 
ucatio ou (VYa.) mM.) 1, 2. 1.75 
Comnon Journal, (Va)? — 
Prosent Age, (1 m,) 1) Bh pS 
Presen ™,| 2.50) 4, 3 
School 836 MAinn ™-| 1,00) 2.75| 1,7) 
Journal of Education, (La.) m.| 1.00) 2.70| 1.70 
Michigan Sch ir, W.| 2.00) 3.50 | 2.50 
FOR — FOLKS. | 
TROVE, m.| 50} 2.40 | 1.40 
St. Nicho ™.) 3.00) 4.50 | 3.50 
Wide Awake, ™.| 2.50) 4.00 | 3.00 
Our Little Ones, m.| 1.50) 3.00 | 2.00 
F. m.| .75| 2.60) 1.60 
Golden Days, W.) 3.00) 4.25 | 3.25 
+Youth's Companion, w.| 1.75) 3.25 | 2.25 
Harper’s Young People, W.) 1.50) 3.25 | 2.25 
ART PAPERS. 
Art Amateur, M4 4,00) 5,00; 4.20 
Art Interchange, Bee: 3.00) 4.25 | 3.26 
Magazine of Art, ™.| 3.50) 4.80 | 3.80 
RELIGIOUS PAPERS. 
Union, w.| 3.00) 4.70) 8,70 
I — w.| 3.00} 4.50 }°3.50 
Christian-at-Work, W.| 3.00) 4.25 | 3.25 
§Zion’s Herald, Ww.) 2.50) 4,00 | 3.00 
yy cee Ww.) 3,00) 4.59 
Advan W.| 2.50) 4.0 
Golden n Rule, w.| 2,00] 3.09 | 3.50 
*Wa w.| 2.50] 4.09 | 3.00 
Christian Week! 4 w.} 2.50) 4.0, | 2-00 
Sunday Scho») Times, w.| 2.00] 3.5) | 3.00 
AGRICULTURAL PAPERS. 390 | Th 
Agriculturist, m.| 1.50) 3.00 | 2.00 
try Gentleman, w.) 2.50) 4,00 | 3.00 
~ | Rural New Yorker. WwW.) 2,00) 3.75 | 2,75 
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- | We can show you how to do this. By obtaining 


: me — our, papers ‘you can earn on 


trai our Co, 


OUR oLUB List. 


—— inade 
| offer to our subseribers the great advantage of 
subscribing through us to several periodicals, at 

a reduction in price. This also saves the trouble 
of sending to several publishers und postage. 
Subscriptions may begin now or at any time ; so 
if you are already a subscriber to any periodical 
named below, even if it should not expire for 
several months. yet, subscribe through us now 
and your renewal may ‘date from the expiration 
of your present subscription to it. We can quote 
rates on several of this list taken together. Write 
us, mentioning papers, 

"To obtain these rates subscriptions must be 
sent direct to us, and not through dn agent. M 


—* With | With 
jalone| Jour. | Teer. 
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*Renewals after expiration of subser ption 50 cen’ 
‘Renewals 8 cents more. 
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Renewals 25 cents more. 
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BOOKS FOR THE 


TEACHER'S vat 


SELECT LIST OF 
EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
THAT EVERY TEACHER 
SHOULD OWN. 


One of the indispensable requisites of a teach- 
er is a good professiona) library; and the true 
teacher will no more think of doing without his 
library of standard professional books than the 
lawyer, the architect and the physician will do 
without theirs. The demand for the best profes- 
sional works for teachers is rapidly increasing 
and more teachers will want these books this 
year than ever before. Hence, for the accommo- 
dation of our subscribers, we have prepared a list 
of the best books on teaching, which we offer to 
send, post-paid, for their lowest retail price. We 
also offer those books for premiums for securing 
subscribers. Send for our large new 16 page il 
lustrated list. 
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Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching 
Is one of the best of all books for teachers. 
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Herbert Spencer on Education. 
This is the most ad of all on edu- 
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than any other to overthrow for- 
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v that should be read over and over. It 
will set any one to thinking. Price $1.25. 
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